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College Calendar 


FOR THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION 
OF 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


* * & K * 


SECOND SEMESTER 1934-35 


Monday, January 28, Registration Day for Second Semester. 
Tuesday, January 29, Second Semester classes convene. 
Sunday, May 26, Baccalaureate Address. 

Friday, May 31, Commencement Day. 


SUMMER SESSION 1935 


Monday, June 24, Thirtieth Summer Session begins. 
Friday, August 2, Summer Session closes. 


REGULAR SESSION 1935-36 


Monday, Sept. 9, Regular Session begins. Registration for 
Freshmen and other new students. 

Tuesday, Sept. 10, Completion of registration for Freshmen 
and other new students. 

Wednesday, Sept. 11, Registration for matriculated students. 

Thursday, Sept. 12, Classes convene. 

Thursday, Nov. 28, Thanksgiving Recess. 

Monday, Dec. 2, Classes resume. 

Friday, Dec. 20, Christmas Vacation begins. 

Monday, Jan. 6, 1935, Classes resume. 

Friday, Jan. 24, First Semester Ends. 

Monday, Jan. 27, Registration Day for second semester. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28, Classes convene. 

Sunday, May 24, Baccalaureate Address. 

Friday, May 29, Commencement Day. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
(January 1, 1935) 


ok % 3% * * 


Employee Members 


Peter T. Schoemann, Milwaukee 
Louis Holthusen, Green Bay 
John Wikstrand, Superior 


Agricultural Members 


H. W. Griswold, West Salem 
Edw. R. Roll, Eau Clairé 
J. E. Leverich, Sparta 


Employer Members 


Jessel S. Whyte, Kenosha 
Harold S. Falk, Milwaukee 
Ernest W. Schultz, Sheboygan 


Ex-Officio Members 


Term Expires 


1959 
1935 
1937 


1935 
1939 
1937 


1939 
1935 
1937 


John Callahan, State Superintendent of Schools, Madison 
Voyta Wrabetz, State Industrial Commission, Madison 


Officers of the Board 


President: Ernest W. Schultz 


Secretary: George P. Hambrecht, Director State Board of 


Vocational Education, Madison 


Stated Meetings of the Board 


Regular quarterly meetings of the Board are held on the 
last Tuesday of January, April, July and October. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


BURTON EDSAL NELSON, President. 


CLYDE A. BOWMAN, Dean, School of Industrial Education. 
Director of Summer Session 


RUTH E. MICHAELS, Dean, School of Home Economics, 
Dean of Women. 


J. ERLE GRINNELL, Director, Department of Liberal Arts. 
GERTRUDE M. O’BRIEN, Registrar, Appointment Secretary. 
MERLE M. PRICE, Dean of Men. 

MARGARET E. SANTEE, Executive Secretary 

BRYARD M. FUNK, Business Manager. 

JOSEPH T. BURNS, Director, Physical Plant. 

THERESA STOLEN, College Nurse. 

DR. JULIUS BLOM, College Physician 


GRACE M. DOW, Director of Halls and Housing, Hostess of 
‘Tainter Hall. 


FREDA M. BACHMANN, Hostess of Tainter Annex. 
MRS. W. B. DAVISON, Hostess of Lynwood Hall. 


LILLIAN M. FROGGATT, Librarian. 
ROBERT BRUCE ANTRIM, Assistant Librarian 
MYRTLE STRAND, Assistant Librarian. 


GWEN SURDSON, Office Assistant - Stenographer. 
HELEN B. STAVERLOK, Office Assistant.- Clerk. 
AGNES WINSTON, Office Assistant - Stenographer 


FACULTY 


s * * X= 


BURTON EDSAL NELSON, President. 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, 1884; Western Normal Col- 
lege, B. S., 1891; M. S., 1895; High School Principal four years; 
Superintendent City Schools, Lewistown, [Dllinois, seven years; 
Superintendent City Schools, Lincoln, Illinois, four years; Sup- 
erintendent City Schools, Racine, Wisconsin, fourteen years; 
President, The Stout Institute, 1923— 


FREDA M. BACHMANN, Biological Science. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 1907 A. B.; 1908 M. A., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Fellow in Botany 1908-1909; Assistant in Bot- 
any and Plant Pathology 1909-1912, Ph. D.; Milwaukee Downer 
College Asst. Prof. Botany and Bacteriology, 1912-24; University 
of Wisconsin, Instructor in Agricultural Bacteriology, 1914-24; 
The Stout Institute, 1924— 

WILLIAM R. BAKER, Printing. 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, graduate 1913; Mergen- 
thaler Linotype School, Chicago, graduate, 1928; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, 1922-1923; The Stout Institute, B. S., 1925; Teaching 
Manual Arts, Fairbury, Illinois, 1913-1915; Printing Junior High 
School, Rockford, Illinois, 1915-1919; Sioux City, Iowa, 1919-1925; 
Waukegan, Illinois, 1925-1933; The Stout Institute 1933— 

CLYDE A. BOWMAN, Industrial Education. 
River Falls, Wis., State Normal, Diploma 1907; Stout Institute 
Diploma 1909; Columbia University Bachelor of Science, 1915; 
Graduate Work Columbia University, 1916, 1919; University of 
Wisconsin, M. S., 1927; Director of Manual Arts, Stillwater, 
Minnesota, 1909-1911; Director Department Manual Arts, State 
Normal, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 1911-1916; Instructor in In- 
dustrial Arts, Columbia University, 1916-1919; The Stout In- 
stitute, 1919— 

ARTHUR G. BROWN, Education 
Macalester College, 1914, B. S.; Stout Institute, 1914; University 
of Wisconsin, 1928, M. S.; Instructor of Manual Arts, Le Suer, 
Minn., two years; Bottineau, North Dakota, one year; Head of 
Department of Manual Arts, Forestry State Normal School, 
Bottineau, North Dakota, four years; The Stout Institute, 1920— 


MARY LOUISE BUCHANAN, Foods. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., B. S. 1915; M. S. 1927; Teacher of 
Foods, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1915-1921; Teacher of Foods, Omaha, 
Nebraska, 1921-1926; The Stout Institute, 1927— 

EARL L, BURBIDGE, Physical Education, Coaching. 
University of Wisconsin, B. S., 1928; Director of Athletics, An- 
tigo, (Wis.) 1928-1929; The Stout Institute, 1929— 

GERTRUDE L. CALLAHAN, English. 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, 1910; University of Chicago, Ph. 
B., 1912; University of Wisconsin, Ph. M., 1927; Teacher of Eng- 
lish in Waupun, Wisconsin, 1913-1915; Teacher of English, James- 
town, North Dakota, 1916-1918; Milwaukee, 1920-1922; Madison, 
1923-1925; Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 1919- 
1920; 1925-1927; The Stout Institute, 1927— 
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LILLIAN CARSON, Related Arts. 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana; University of Chicago, Ph. 
B., 1919 and M. S. 1926; Instructor and Supervisor of Home Ec- 
onomics, Newcastle, Indiana, 1915-1918; Instructor, Related Art 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Ok- 
lahoma, 1919-1921; Assistant Professor of Home Economics, Lew- 
is Institute, Chicago, 1921-1925; The Stout Institute, 1927— 

HAROLD R. COOKE, Director of Music. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass., 1925; Cello, 
compos.tion, and operatic interpretation with Doctors Klein and 
Buxbaum, Vienna, 1926 and ’27. University of Minnesota, 1932; 
Bachelor of Music, Minneapolis College of Music, 1933. Director 

; of Music or of musical organizations in Rochester, Winona, 
Austin, Minn., and Boston, Mass.; The Stout Institute 1934— 


MARGARET WINNONA CRUISE, Nutrition. 

University of Toronto, B. A., 1912; Columbia University, M. A., 
1918; Teacher in Public Schools, Port Dover, Ontario, 1905-1907; 
Dietitian, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1912-1913; Mount Allison Col- 
lege, Sackville, N. B., 1918-1915; University of Toronto, 1915- 
1917; Oregon State College, 1918-1920; MacDonald College, Mc- 
Gill University, 1921-1926; The Stout Institute, 1927— 

FRED L. CURRAN, Supervisor of Practice Teaching. 

State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 1905, The Stout 
Institute, Diploma, 1909; B. S., 1921; Teacher in Public Schools, 
1898-1903; Principal State Graded Schools, 1905-1907; University 
of Minnesota, M. S., 1934; The Stout Institute, 1908— 

JOHN MURDOCH DAWLEY, Political Science and Economics. 
Un'versity of Minnesota, B. A. in Liberal Arts, 1926; LL. B. in 
Law, 1928; M. A. in Pol-_tical Science and Economics, 1930; Ph. D. 
in Political Science and Economies, 1932; Teaching Assistant at 
University of Minnesota 1929; The Stout Institute, 1932— 

H. F. GOOD, Auto Mechanies, Electrical Work, Science. 

Iowa State College, B. S. in Electrical Engineering, 1918, B. S 
in Agr cultural Engineering, 1914, M. S. in Industrial Education, 
1929; Instructor in Agricultural Engineering, Dunn County School 
of Agriculture, 1914-1918; The Stout Institute, 1918— 


DANIEL GREEN. Machine Drafting. 

Whitewater, Wisconsin, State Normal, 1900-1902; Mechanical En- 
gineering. University of Wisconsin, 1902-1905; B. S., University 
of Chicago, 1914; M. A. University of Minnesota, 1932; Instructor 
and director of shop work and drawings, Des Moines, Iowa; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Marquette, Michigan, and Elgin, Illinois, 1906- 
1917; Head of Department of Industrial Education, State Normal 
School, Macomb, [linois, 1917-1918; Director Vocational Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Indiana, 1922-24; The Stout Institute, 1924— 


JOHN ERLE GRINNELL, English. 

University of North Dakota, B. A.; University of Minnesota, 
M. A. in Education, 1925; Stanford University, Ph. D. 1934; 
Principal of high school, Cooperstown, N. D., 1921-1928; same, 
Pine City, Minn., 1923-1924; Head of English Department, Albert 
Lea, Minn., 1925- 27; Dean of State School of Forestry, Bot- 
tineau, N. DD: 1927- 1930; assistant or instructor, University of 
Minn. 1930-1931; Stanford University, 1931-1932; The Stout In- 
stitute, 1932— 
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— 


H. M. HANSEN, Advanced Woodwork. 
The Stout Institute, 1918, Diploma; Forest Products Laboratory 
Special Courses, 1920-1923; The Stout Institute, 1927, B. S.; 
Building Trades Experience, 16 years; The Stout Institute, 1912— 


VIOLET M. HASSLER, Public Speaking. 
Kansas State Teachers College, B. S., 1925; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1928-1929; Teacher, Carlton, Kansas, 1920-21; Instructor 
Speech Department, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, 1925-28. The Stout Institute, 1929— 


ALICE SHERFY HOUSTON, Director of Nursery School. 

Lewis Institute, 1906-08; Ohio State University, B. S., 1924; 
Merrill Palmer School, Detroit, 1930-31; University of Washing- 
ton, M. S. 1927. Teacher of Nutrition, Slippery Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania, State Teachers College, 1924-26; University of Southern 
California, 1927-28; U. S. Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, 
1928-29; State Normal School, Bellingham, Washington, 1929-30; 
The Stout Institute, 1931— 


LILLIAN JETER, Clothing and Related Art. 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 1916, B. S.; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1925, M. A.; Fremont High School, 
Fremont, Nebraska, 1916-1919; Head, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska 1919- 
1926; Teacher of Clothing and Textiles, Alabama College, Mont- 
evedo, Alabama, 1926-27, The Stout Institute, 1927— 


HAZEL V. KEEFER, Home Economics Education. 
Cornell College, B. S. in Home Economics and Education 1926; 
Iowa State College M. S. in Home Ec. Ed. 1932; Instructor in 
a Iowa, Home Ec. Dept. 1926-31; The Stout Institute, 
1932— 


FLOYD KEITH, General Metals, Sheet Metal. 
River Falls Normal, Diploma, advanced course, 1915; The Stout 
Institute, B. S. Degree, 1922; Iowa State College, M. S. degree, 
1929; three seasons recreational work, Winnipeg, Canada; five 
years Instructor in Industrial Work in Wisconsin High Schools; 
ey experience in the metal trades; The Stout Institute, 


RAY F,. KRANZUSCH, Auto Mechanics, and General Mechanics. 
The Stout Institute, 1920-1921; Journeyman Electrical Construc- 
tion and Repair, Five and One-half Years; Instructor in Electrical, 
Auto Mechanics and Radio, Sheboygan High School, Sheboygan 
Vocational School, 1921-1924; The Stout Institute, 1924— 


MILDRED L. LAWTON, Home Administration. 
Union University, Jackson, Tenn., 1929, B. S.; Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, 1931, M. S.; Grade Schools, Osceola, Mo., 1924-28; 
High School Vocational Home Economics, Farmington, N. M., 
1929-30; Advisor, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 1930-31; The 
Stout Institute, 1931— 


MABEL H. LEEDOM, Chemistry. 
City Normal School, Dayton, Ohio, 1894; Stout Institute, Diploma, 
1910; Teachers College, Columbia University, B. S., 1919, Grad- 
uate study; Columbia Schools, Dayton, Ohio, 1895-1905; The 
Stout Institute, 1910-1918; 1920— 
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RUTH M. LUSBY, Foods. 


Univ. of Washington, B. S., 1918; Columbia Univ., M. A., 1920; 
Graduate work, Univ. of Washington, 1932-33; Dietitian, Swedish 
Hospital, Seattle, 1918-19; Director Residences and Dining Halls, 
Univ. of Washington, 1920-28; Professor and Department Head of 
Dept. of Institution Management, Iowa State College, 1928-31; 
The Stout Institute, 1933— 


MARY M. McCALMONT, Chemistry. 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, B.S.; Grad- 
uate Student, University of Omaha, Nebraska, 1911; University 
of Wisconsin, 1911-1912, M. S., 1921; Teacher in Public Schools, 
1906-1907; Principal of High School and Supervisor of Music, 
Woodville, Ohio, 1907-1909; City Schools, Omaha, Nebraska, 1909- 
1911; The Stout Institute, 1912— 


MYRNA HOVLID MESLOW, Home Economics Education. 
The Stout Institute, B. S., 1923; University of Minnesota, M. S., 
1980; teacher in High School, Ironwood, Michigan, 1923-25; In- 
structor, The Stout Institute, 1925-26; Vocational School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 1927-28; Instructor in Foods, University of Minnesota, 
1928-30; Instructor in Chemistry, Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1980-31; Instructor in Home Ec., State Teachers Col- . 
lege, Platteville, Wis., 1931-32; The Stout Institute, 1932— 


RUTH E. MICHAELS, Home Economics Education. 

The Stout Institute, Diploma; University of Chicago, Ph. B., 
1922; Columbia University, M. A., 1923; Director, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Teachers’ College, Cape Girardeau, 1905-11; 
Assistant Professor, Home Economics Division, Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1911-15; Dean, Home Economics Division, State College, 
Oklahoma, 1915-21; Assistant Professor, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1923-27; The Stout Institute, 1927— 


H. C. MILNES, Machine Shop Practice, Foundry Work, Pattern Mak- 


ing. 
Armour Institute, 1904-1906; The Stout Institute, 1928, B. S.; 
Four Years Practical Work in Machine Trades; Teacher of Man- 
oe oe Evansville, Indiana, 1909-1916; The Stout Institute, 
191 


MAMIE RUSSELL MUTZ, Related Art. 

State Normal, Peru, Nebraska, Diploma, 1904; University of Chi- 
cago, Ph. B., 1916; Student, Art Institute, Chicago, 1907-1908; 
California School of Fine Arts, 1922-1928; State Normal, Peru, 
Nebraska, Critic, 1905-1907; Supervisor of Art. Training School, 
1908-1911; Director, Department of Art, 1911-1922; Colorado 
State Teachers College, Art Department, Spring and Summer, 
1922; The Stout Institute, 1923— 


PAUL C. NELSON, Elements of Woodwork, Carpentry, and Visual 
Education. 
The Stout Institute, 1932, B. S.; Iowa State College, M. S., 1984; 
Trade experience, eighteen years; Vocational School and High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin, eight years; Evening classes in Cab- 
inetmaking and in trade preparatory and trade extension work 
in the Building Trades, six seasons; The Stout Institute, 1926— 
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GRACE M. PRICE, Vocational Home Economics Education. 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Diploma, 1921; 
University of Chicago, Ph. B., 1924; Teacher in Vocational School, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 1921-1923; Teacher Trainer of Voca- 
tional Home Economics Education of Wisconsin, State Board of 
Vocational Education, June, 1924; The Stout Institute, 1924— 


MERLE M. PRICE, History. 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, Diploma, 1921; 
University of Minnesota, College of Education, B. S., 1924; M. A., 
1929; H. S. Principal, Gonvick, Minn., 1921-22; H. S. Principal, 
Park Rapids, Minn., 1922-23; Teacher, Advanced English, Ex- 
tension Division, Minneapolis Public Schools, 1928-24; H. S. Prin- 
cipal, Grand Marais, Minn., 1924-26; Teaching, University of 
Minnesota, 1926-29; The Stout Institute, 1929— 

J. E. RAY, Architectural, Mechanical, and Freehand Drawing, Ma- 

sonry and Building Construction. 
Williamson Trade School, 1908; The Stout Institute, 1917, B. S., 
1922; M. S., Iowa State College, 1930; Seven years experience as 
a Journeyman and Foreman Bricklayer; The Stout Institute, 
1914-1927; Instructor in Advanced Drafting in Waukegan Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan, Illinois, 1927-1930; The Stout In- 
stitute, 1980— 


BERNICE REYNOLDS, Physical Education. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1931, B. S. Recreational 
Director of Children’s Health Camps, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, sum- 
mer of 1931; The Stout Institute, 1931— 


CORYDON L. RICH, Mathematics and Science. 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Ed. B., 1929; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1930, Ph. M.; Principal, Soldiers Grove, Wis., 
1920-22 and 1923-26; Kewaskum, Wis., 1922-23; Monticello, Wis., 
1926-29; State Teachers College, summer session, 1926; State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis., 1930-31; The Stout Insti- 
tute, 1931— 


FRANCIS P. ROBINSON, Education. 
Univ. of Oregon, B. A., 1929; Univ. of Iowa, M. A., 1930; Ph. D., 
1932; Research assistant in Personnel, Univ. of Iowa, 1929-82; 
The Stout Institute, 1933— 


BOYD CARLISLE SHAFER, History and Social Science. 
Miami University, A. B., 1929; Assistant, 1928-29; State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, M. A., 1930; Ph. D. in History, 1982; Graduate As- 
sistant in American and European History, State University of 
Iowa, 1929-82; The Stout Institute, 19382— 


F. E. TUSTISON, Mathematics, Science, Home Mechanics. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, B. S., 1909; University of Wisconsin, 
M. S., 1928; Practical Experience in Electrical Installation, Motor 
Testing, and Cabinetmaking; Director of Gymnasium of Shat- 
tuck Military Academy, 1909-1910; Instructor of Science, Somer- 
set High School, 1910-1920; Acting Superintendent of Somerset 
City Schools, 1919; The Stout Institute, 1920— 

HAZEL VAN NESS, Clothing. 
Syracuse University, B. S., 1921; Columbia University, A. M., 
1929; Instructor, Clothing and Design, Syracuse University, 1922- 
27; Assistant Professor, Clothing, Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1927-28; The Stout Institute, 1929— 
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DOROTHY ANN VERRELL, Nursery School Assistant. 
Univ. of Minnesota, B. S., 1988; The Stout Institute, 1933— 
LETTY E. WALSH, Home Economics Education. 
Iowa State Teachers College, B. A., 1915; Columbia University, 
M. A., 1920; Graduate Study, University of Chicago, 1917; Super- 
visor of Practice Teaching in Home Economics, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1915-1919; The Stout In- 
stitute, 1920— 


R. L. WELCH, Vocational Industrial Education. 
James Millikin University, Department of Engineering, 1908- 
1911; Department of Industrial Education, 1914-1915; Practical 
Experience in the Metal Trades; Director of Industrial Arts, 
Somerset, Kentucky, 1915-1916; Instructor of Mechanical En- 
gineering, South Dakota State College, 1916-1918; The Stout 
Institute, 1919— 

RAY A. WIGEN, Woodworking. 
River Falls State Teachers College, 1914-16; Univ. of Minnesota, 
B. S., 19380; Univ. of Minnesota, M. A., 1933; Industrial Arts 
Dept., Mazeppa, Minnesota, 1916-18; Buffalo, Minnesota, 1920-25; 
South St. Paul, 1925-32; The Stout Institute, 1933— 

ISABELLA R. WILLIAMS, Physiology. 
Miami Univ., B. A., 1928; Ohio State Univ., M. A., 1980; Ph. D., 
1935; graduate assistant, Iowa State College, 1930-33; The Stout 
Institute, 19383— 

LUELLA M. WRIGHT, Home Economics Education. 
Iowa State College, B. S. in Home Ec. Ed., 1927; M. S., 1931; 
Principal and teacher of Vocational Home Economics, High 
School, Gowrie, Iowa, 1927-30; Supervisor of Student Teaching, 
Iowa State College, 1930-32; The Stout Institute, 1932— 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 


1935 - 1936 


Admissions Curriculum Loans 


C. A. Bowman 

H. F. Good 

J. E. Grinnell 
Ruth M. Lusby 
Ruth E. Michaels 
F. P. Robinson 
Letty E. Walsh 
Gertrude O’Brien 


Assembly Committee 


F. L. Curran 
H. M. Hansen 
Harold Cooke 
Mamie Mutz 
Paul Nelson 


Athletics 


F. L. Keith 

Earl Burbidge 
Hazel Keefer 

R. F. Kranzusch 
Bernice Reynolds 


Library, Books, Periodicals 


Lillian Froggatt 
Gertrude Callahan 
Alice Houston 

C. L. Rich 

B. C. Shafer 


The President is, ex-officio, a member of all committees and, when 


present, may preside. 


J. E. Ray 

Louise Buchanan 

Winnona Cruise 

J. M. Dawley 

Mary McCalmont 
Lyceum 

F. E. Tustison 

J. M. Dawley 

Daniel Green 

Mabel Leedom 

Letty Walsh 


Student Affairs 
H. F. Good 
Freda Bachmann 
C. A. Bowman 
J. E. Grinnell 
Lillian Jeter 
Ruth E. Michaels 
M. M. Price 


Publications 
Wm. R. Baker 
Gertrude Callahan 
J. E. Grinnell 
B. C. Shafer 
Luella Wright 


Auditor, Student Societies 


A. G. Brown 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
x * & & & 


REGULAR SESSION, 1935-36 


LOCATION 


The Stout Institute is located in Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
sixty-five miles east of St. Paul, on the Chicago and North- 
western Railway. Menomonie is also connected with Missis- 
Sippi River points by the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway. It is on United States Highways Nos. 10 and 12 and 
on State Highways Nos. 25, 29, and 79. 


HISTORICAL 


With the creation of Wisconsin as a state in 1848, there 
came prompt recognition of the educational needs of the new 
commonwealth. Immediately by the creation of its first state 
normal school, Wisconsin provided for teacher training. While 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania preceded Wisconsin in the 
organization of normal schools, the records show that in 1867 
Wisconsin was leading even these states and all other states 
in the number of state normal schools established. In that 
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year, Wisconsin was operating five state normal schools, one 
more than existed in any other state. Wisconsin demonstrated 
its leadership again when in 1911 it provided a teacher train- 
ing school charged with the preparation of teachers of Home 
Economics and Industrial Arts. In that year, after eighteen 
years of operation as a privately endowed training school, The 
Stout Institute became a state institution. 

The Stout Institute pioneered in placing instruction in in- 
dustrial arts and household arts in a system of public schools. 
Menomonie was the first city in America in which manual 
training and domestic science were made a part of the course 
in all grades of the public schools and high school. This 
training was under the supervision and instruction of The 
Stout Institute. 

During the early experimental years, these schools were 
constantly visited and inspected by educators from the east, 
west, north, and south. The manual and household arts began 
to find their way into other school systems. Teachers had to 
be supplied. The Stout Institute alone at that time was ready 
to furnish them. It was, then, in reply to a general demand, 
that The Stout Institute became a teacher training college, the 
first in America to dedicate itself wholly to the preparation 
of teachers of industrial arts and household arts. It is still 
the only—as it was the first—college in this country giving 
itself wholly to that purpose. 

Indirectly, The Stout Institute owes its existence in Menom- 
onie to the lumbering interest which, in 1889, brought James 
H. Stout to northwestern Wisconsin. Here Mr. Stout amassed 
a considerable fortune as one of the partners of the Knapp, 
Stout and Company, long recognized as one of the major 
lumbering companies of the northwest. 

It was James H. Stout who had the vision and conceived the 
purpose and plan of organization of The Stout Institute. His 
suecess in the lumber industry made it possible for him at 
least partially to realize his dream before death interrupted 
his work and cut short a program which would have changed 
completely the future of the school, and would, without doubt, 
have left the school amply endowed. 
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The first building erected contained just two rooms, one 
given to manual training and the other to domestic economy, 
as homemaking work was then termed. The work immediately 
proved to be so popular that Mr. Stout erected in 1893 a large 
building, costing in that day of extremely cheap construction 
$100,000, and equipped it completely for carrying forward 
many lines of handiwork. This building served its purpose for 
only four years, when it was completely destroyed by fire. 
During the school year 1898-1899, a large and better building 
was erected by Mr. Stout as a monument to his faith in the 
cause he espoused. 


Prior to 1903, Mr. Stout’s efforts were dedicated to the boys 
and girls of Menomonie, and all shop and laboratory work was 
carried forward under the administration of the publie schools. 
In 1903, however, the character of the school was greatly 
changed and broadened in scope by the organization of The 
Stout Training School, and the dedication of its efforts to the 
training of teachers of manual and household arts. 

At that time Lorenzo Dow Harvey, State Superintendent of 
Tublic Instruction, nationally recognized as an educational 
leader, was made Superintendent of Schools of Menomonie and 
President of The Stout Training School. Here began the de- 
velopment of new ideals in education and the breaking down 
of old practices. 


In September, 1903, there were 25 men and women enroiled 
in the training school. The next year 48 registered, and in 
1905, 98 reported. Three years later, in 1908, there were 197 
students enrolled, and in 1913, ten years after this organiza- 
tion became effective, more than 500 students were in attend- 
ance. Early in 1908 another important change came, when 
through articles of incorporation, The Stout Training School 
became The Stout Institute. In the purposes enumerated in 
its charter could be seen the development of a greater school. 

James H. Stout died in 1910. After his death, the school 
would not have survived except for the courageous leadership 
of President Harvey, who prevailed upon the state of Wiscon- 
sin to assume all responsibility for the financing of the school. 
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In 1911, therefore The Stout Institute became a state 
school. Since that date it has been admininstered by the Board 
of Trustees of The Stout Institute. Under these new condi- 
tions, the school assumed new obligations, cheif among which 
was to produce a sufficient supply of competent teachers of in- 
dustrial education and home specialization had to be met, but 
problems of expansion and specialization had to be met, but 
the demand for Stout graduates increased so rapidly that a 
further extension of courses became imperative. 

The larger high schools then called for teachers with four 
years of college training and a college degree. The Stout In- 
stitute was not authorized up to that time to go beyond the 
two-year diploma course. No other school was prepared to 
furnish such instruction as Stout was able to give. Recog- 
nizing that fact, the legislature, in 1917, extended the course 
to four years and authorized The Stout Institute to grant de- 
grees. For several years, however, the school continued to 
grant the two-year diploma, because the demand for teachers 
trained at Stout far exceeded the supply of four-year grad- 
uates. 

The 1925 catalog omitted the two-year course and set three 
years as the requirement for the diploma. Moreover, higher 
standards of preparation were required. With the beginning 
of the school year in September, 1926, all shorter courses were 
discontinued, and all freshman students were enrolled on the 
four-year basis. 

While the greater part of the students come from Wiscon- 
sin, almost every state in the country is represented in the 
year’s enrollment at The Stout Institute. Stout graduates are 
teaching in every state in the Union. They are teaching in 
Canada, the Canal Zone, Hawaii, Cuba, and the West Indies. 
The Stout Institute strives not for enrollment, but for supe- 
rior accomplishment. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 
The Stout Institute is a state teachers-training college ad- 
ministered by the State Board of Trustees of The Stout In- 
stitute. This board includes the State Superintendent of Pub- 
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lic Instruction, and a member of the state Industrial Commis- 
sion, ex-officio members; three employers of labor; three em- 
ployees; and three members representing agriculture, appoint- 
ed by the Governor of Wisconsin. The Director of Vocational 
Education, elected by the Board of Trustees, acts as Secretary 
of the Board. | 

The revenues for the support of the college are obtained 
through appropriations made biennially by the state legisla- 
ture, from tuitions paid by students from other states, and 
from definitely stipulated fees authorized by legislation. Sup- 
plementing these revenues, the college receives from the 
United States government the actual cost of carrying on 
courses in Vocational Teacher Training. This institution has 
been designated by the State Board of Vocational Education 
as the training college in Wisconsin for vocational and part- 
time teachers under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The enrollment for the regular session is approximately 500. 
The college offers a complete range of courses in home econom- 
ics and industrial education. The liberal arts subjects are not 
neglected. The work is so balanced and integrated that the 
teacher is prepared to take an actua! part in school and com- 
munity life as well as teach in special fields. 


COLLEGE ASSOCIATION AFFILIATIONS 


Soon after The Stout Institute restricted its work to a four- 
year curriculum, it was accepted by the North Central Asso- 
ciation as a member of the teachers college group and two 
years later was taken into full college membership. Since the 
organization of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
The Stout Institute has maintained membership in that or- 
ganization. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 
Four large, thoroughly equipped buildings—the Home Eco- 
nomics building, the Industrial Education building, the Gym- 
nasium, and the Trades building comprise the central plant. 
In addition there are three dormitories, a Home Management 
House, and Infirmary. The institution represents an invest- 
ment of more than a million and a quarter dollars. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BUILDING 


The first building to be erected of the group now used for 
instruction was the Industrial Education Building. It is fuur 
stories high, with light basement containing engine room, 
storage, and work rooms. ‘The annex contains the machine 
shop, general metal, and foundry. 

The first floor contains the printing department. Teachers’ 
offices and office of the Dean of the School of Industrial Educa- 
tion are on this floor. The second floor contains teachers’ 
offices, lecture rooms, practice teaching shops, and the home 
mechanics shop. The third floor contains recitation rooms, 
electrical shops, physics laboratory, and the radio room. 

The fourth floor is given over entirely to an armory and 
basketball floor accommodating 800 people. 

Gymnasium and Natatorium 

The second building erected in this group was for the De- 
partment of Physical Training. The building is 66 by 132 
feet, and three stories in height. It contains a very complete- 
ly equipped gymnasium, locker rooms, recreation rooms, bow]l- 
ing alleys, club and social rooms. The physical director’s of- 
fice is located near the main entrance. 

Trades Building 

The third building erected for Stout classes was given over 
to shops and drafting rooms. It is 84 by 175 feet and two 
stories in height. A basement at one end of the building is 
entirely above grade level and contains the carpentry shop, 36 
by 80 feet. The ceiling of this shop is over 20 feet high and 
the shop is so constructed that a section of the outside wall, 
27 by 20 feet, may be removed, making it possible to move a 
complete building, constructed by carpentry classes, directly 
to its proper site. A moist air dry kiln opens from the lumber 
balcony and extends into the mill, which adjoins the carpentry 
shop. 

A cabinetmaking shop is connected with the mill and pro- 
vided with heavy benches, veneer press, sash and door clamp, 
and a complete glue room. The general woodworking shop is 
on the other side of the cabinet shop. The auto mechanics 
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shop, located in the next room, is equipped with gasoline en- 
gines, automobile motors, burning, running-in machine lathe, 
reboring machine, etc., for handling complete auto repairs. 
The equipment includes aeroplane motors with a unit in ground 
work. On the second floor, over the auto shop, the auto me- 
chanics electrical work and chassis work are located. The 
sheet metal shop, on the second floor above the general wood- 
working shop, has a complete equipment, including cornice 
brake, circular shear, burring, turning, and beading machines, 
and proper stakes necessary for carrying on a complete course 
in sheet metal work. 


A middle entrance leads to the second floor corridor and to 
a conveniently arranged lecture room. A large shop on this 
floor is given over to painting and finishing, with a varnishing 
room and fire-proof storage for finishing supplies. Two large 
rooms are equipped for architectural and machine drafting and 
contain an electric continuous blue-printing machine. 


Home Economics Building 

The last building erected at The Stout Institute in this 
central group was planned largely for Home Economics classes. 
It is 126 by 228 feet and is four stories in height. Elevators 
are provided and add greatly to the comfort and convenience 
of those taking work in the building. This building has two 
large wings. The one on the west houses the library. The 
rooms are large, well lighted, and well ventilated. In addition 
to the reading room there is a magazine section, stack room, 
conference room, and cataloging room. 


The east wing houses the Auditorium. This extends three 
Stories and has a seating capacity of 800. It is thoroughly 
equipped as a modern theatre with stage 23 by 50 feet, pros- 
cenium arch 32 by 24 feet, decks, fly galleries, and scene loft 
o0 feet high. There are the usual dressing rooms, ana Jav- 
atories, and a stage switchboard controlling all stage and house 
lights. A picture booth contains both stereopticon lantern and 
motion picture machine. 

The administrative officers are also located on the first floor: 
of the Home Economics Building and include the President’s: 
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office, the Secretary’s office, the Business Manager’s office, and 
office of the Registrar. On this fioor also are the office of the 
Dean of the School of Home Economies, the office of the !‘i- 
rector of the Department of Liberal Arts, and the women’s 
social room. 


The second floor of the building comprises laboratories and 
lecture rooms suited to home economies work. On the third 
floor of the building are found laboratories for nutrition and 
foods. ‘he equipment for the Nursery School is also on this 
floor. Two well-furnished and equipped home-making units 
which are used chiefly for instructional work with secondary 
school children are included in the equipment on the third 
floor. The laboratories for the science courses are all locat. 4 
on the fourth floor. Large lecture and demonstration rooms 
are found on this floor. 

The Burton E. Nelson Athletic Field 

The need of a conveniently located athletic field has been 
urged upon the Board of Trustees and the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture regularly during the past ten years. With the consent of 
the Board of Trustees, the administration last year purchased 
a tract of land covering more than ten acres within six blocks 
of the central college buildings. During the year a consider- 
able grading job was completed, the field was drained, seeded 
and planted, and will be ready for use in the fall of 1935. The 
fencing is completed. Only the grandstand and bleachers are 
to be put in to complete the work and add an important unit 
to the college plant. 

The money for the completion of this project was taken 
from the Hichelberger Legacy fund which was created twelve 
years ago. 

A new field house or an extension to the present gymnasium 
faces the administration as the next important school prob- 
lem. For the third time, the administration this year presents 
to the legislature its request for sufficient money to buy addi- 
tional land and to complete a new gymnasium annex which 


will fully serve the purpose of a field house located on the 
athletic field. 
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Dormitories for Women 

Bertha Tainter Hall accommodates about twenty-five young 
women. The Hall is furnished with all modern conveniences. 
The rooms are comfortably heated and properly lighted, and 
the building, standing apart from any other building as it does, 
insures good ventilation. Tainter Hall was thoroughly re- 
modeled recently. The interior of the building was completely 
modernized, redecorated, and largely refurnished. 

Tainter Annex, accommodating sixty-three young women, is 
situated on the same grounds as Rertha Tainter Hall. It is 
thoroughly suited to the purpose for which it was planned. 
Each room is divided into living and sleeping quarters and 
accommodates two students. 

Dormitory for Men 

Lynwood Hall was built for the purpose for which it is used 
and is in every appointment adequate and complete. Until 
the summer of 1930 it was used as a women’s dormitory. That 
summer it was remodeled and enlarged as well as refurnished 
in part, and was made a men’s dormitory. Freshmen and 
sophomores are required to room at Lynwood. 

Freshmen and sophomores living in the dormitory are re- 
quired to board at the Stout Cafeteria, a half block distant. 
They must purchase three five dollar cafeteria coupon books 
each month. No exception is made to this requirement. 

Concerning all Dormitories 

The charge for a room for each student for the school year 
of thirty-six weeks is $80.00 to $85.00, according to size and 
location of the room. These prices apply to all dormitories. 

In Tainter Hall and Annex, the charge for meals is $5.50 
per week. A laundry in connection with the dormitories pro- 
vides service to students in the dormitories at a minimum 
charge. All Stout dining rooms are under the direct super- 
Vision of trained dietitians. Balanced meals are carefully 
planned with the thought in mind that the health of the stu- 
dents is of primary importance. 

All non-resident women are required to live in dormitories 
except juniors and seniors who are more than 25 years of age, 
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with whom it is optional. Students in the dormitories in the 
fall continue in residence through the year. 

Sheets and pillow cases are furnished in all dormitories. Stu- 
dents must supply towels and blankets. Blankets are furnished, 
however, during the summer session. 

Room rent in dormitories is payable by semesters, in ad- 
vance, at the beginning of each semester. 

Board is payable four weeks in advance. 

Rooms in dormitories will be available Monday, September 
9, 1935. Meals will be served beginning Monday noon, Sep- 
tember 9, 1985. 

The Infirmary 


The Stout Institute maintains an infirmary for the care of 
students, where every detail of health and sanitation is care- 
fully supervised. A resident registered nurse supervises the 
health of students throughout the college and is on duty at 
the Infirmary. The nurse maintains regular office hours in her 
rooms in the Home Economics building, where she is easily 
consulted by students. A college physician is available for 
consultation to all students. Students are given a medical 
examination annually. 

An Infirmary fee of two dollars and fifty cents per semester 
is paid by all students. This fee insures dispensary service 
and, if necessary, ten days of hospital care. Students rooming 
in the dormitories, where meals are served, will not be charged 
for meals while at the Infirmary. All other students, after the 
third day, will be charged at the rate of one dollar a day. 

Any student who is too ill to attend classes should report 
at once to the school nurse. Any student living in Menomonie 
shall have his or her parents or guardian notify the school 
nurse. Cases of severe illness or other serious situations that 
will enforce prolonged absence shall be referred to the Deans. 

Home Management House 


A thoroughly modern and fully equipped Home Maniigennent: 
House has replaced the old frame building which stood on the 
same site for more than sixty years. This new Home Manage- 
ment House is a brick veneer building, of ample size, containing 
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are found in the basement. A large living room, 
om, kitchen, and director’s living quarters are on the 
On the second floor are large, comfortable, well- 
rooms, conveniently connected with two large bath- 
building is heated by an oil burning furnace, and 


ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 


Admission to the college may be secured: 

1. By presenting a certificate of graduation from an ac- 

credited high school. 

2. By submitting evidence of studies successfully pursued 

in another institution of higher learning. 

8. By qualifying as an adult special student. 

Prospective students may learn at any time of year by cor- 
responding with the Registrar whether or not they have the 
necessary qualifications for admission and upon what basis 
they may be admitted. Students may enter The Stout Insti- 
tute at the opening of either semester or of the summer ses- 
sion, but all credentials should be filed sufficiently in advance 
of the date chosen to permit the Registrar to pass upon them 
and to issue the proper certificates of admission. Candidates 
for admission in September are responsible for having their 
credentials filed with the Registrar by the first of August. 
The credentials must in every case include a complete record 
of all previous secondary school and advanced work. 


ADMISSION 


Persons who plan to enter Stout should fill out an applica- 
tion for enrollment in advance. Blanks will be furnished by 
the President upon request. This enrollment blank, including 
the health certificate, when filled out, must be forwarded to 
the President. While advance enrollment is not absolutely 
necessary, it is advisable as the number admitted to begin- 
ning classes is limited and advance enrollment insures a place 
in these limited sections. 

All students are expected to register on general registration 
days. Late registration is not approved. In case of registra- 
tion after the first week of school, a $5.00 fee will be charged. 
No registration after the second week will be accepted. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 


Entrance requirements of The Stout Institute shall be in- 
terpreted as graduation from an approved high school or 
equivalent training. Not less than 15 units shall be accepted. 
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ee 
Such graduation or equivalency shall include high school 

units as follows: 

(1) Required 


NN aan einsizninnisnnicninseeionnnecinsinnaninhinvinannneniue 3 units 
perceura OF GOOMOCITY nc... nee 1 unit 
PME GS) a nannsrercesttinre ene 1 unit 
OE a ae 1 unit 


(2) Not less than 5 units from the following group: 
Foreign Language 
Social Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 
English 
(3) Not more than 4 units from any other subjects accepted 
for high school graduation. 

A Certificate of recommendation, which may be obtained 
from the principal of the high school, should be filed with the 
President as early as possible. Students entering Stout are 
required to submit a physician’s certification of their physical 
condition, including a certificate of vaccination. A supple- 
mentary examination is made of all first year students and 
an annual examination of all students is required. The exam- 
ination is made by a consulting physician connected with the 
institution. The charge for this examination is included in 
the Infirmary fee referred to elsewhere. ‘These credentials, 
together with an approved statement of rooming arrange- 
ments, are required before the enrollment is considered com- 
plete. 

For admission to the vocational special course, high school 
graduation is not required, but letters indicating trade ex- 
perience are required. 

Mature students who are deficient in entrance credentials 


may take entrance credential examinations while in attend- 
ance, 


TRANSFERRED CREDITS 
Students entering The Stout Institute who have had any 
‘work whatsoever in another institution of higher learning, 
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regardless of whether or not they wish to receive credit for 
it, must submit complete credentials of both their high school 
and college work. All such transcripts and supplementary 
material should be sent at least six weeks preceding the open- 
ing of the session the student desires to enter. 

Students whose transcripts of advanced standing show an 
average below C will be accepted on probation. 

Graduate students who hold a Bachelor’s degree from other 
institutions must spend one year in residence and meet the 
minimum requirements of their major in order to obtain the 
degree of Bachelor of Science from Stout. 

A maximum of eight semester hours of modern foreign 
language will be allowed as elective credit with a minimum of 
not less than four semester hours in one language. 

Thirty semester hours of approved courses done through 
extension or correspondence, not more than ten semester hours 
of which shall be correspondence credit, shall be the limit ac- 
cepted by The Stout Institute for graduation requirements. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 

All students taking work for credit toward degrees are reg- 
ular students. The Administration urges very strongly that 
all students enter regular courses and take the work outlined 
for those courses, even though they may not be able to stay 
on for the time required to complete them. Students are 
given special classification only when age and preparation of 
the applicant, in the opinion of the President, make such classi- 
fication expedient and justifiable. 


REGULAR SESSION ENROLLING 

The school year opens Monday, September 9, 1935, the first 
semester closing January 24, 1936. The second semester 
opens January 27, 1936, and closes May 29, 1986. Students 
should arrange to enter at the beginning of the school year 
if possible. When this is impossible, students may enter at 
the beginning of the summer session. 

CREDITS, GRADE POINTS, AND ATTENDANCE 

In order to receive a degree, the student must not only gain 

the requested number of credits in the course which he is 
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EEE 
pursuing, but he must also attain a certain standard of schol- 
arship. This standard is fixed by the grade point system, 
which requires for graduation as many grade points as cred- 
its. Grade points are apportioned as follows: 
A (94-100) 3 grade points per semester hour credit 
B (86-93) 2 grade points per semester hour credit 
C (78-86) 1 grade point per semester hour credit 

The maximum number of grade points that can be earned 
by a student graduating with 124 credits is 372, the minimum 
is 124. Students who graduate under the former 128-hour 
curriculum must earn 128 grade points. It is evident that an 
average grade of C is necessary for graduation. Students who 
fall behind in the required number of points are ineligible for 
graduation. 

In determining grade points for two-year graduates of The 
Stout Institute who reentered after September, 1927, only 
such credits as are earned after that date are used in comput- 
lig the number of grade points for such students. When 
computing grade points for students who enter with advanced 
credits, only those credits which are earned in The Stout In- 
stitute after September, 1927, are used in computation. In 
order to qualify tor a degree, such transferred students must 
receive 2S many grade points as the number of semester hours 
1<quired for obtaining the degree. 

Incompletes are given only in cases in which the absence 
incurred has been due to situations over which neither the 
teacher or student has any control. To secure an Jncomplete, 
a student must have a passing grade in the course at the time 
oi withdrawal. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

The minimum residence requirement is thirty-two semester 
hours and thirty-two grade points to be earned in at least 
thirty-six weeks of attendance at Stout Institute. A two-year 
diploma graduate of Stout Institute may meet the residence 
requirement for the degree of Bachelor of Science with the 
minimum of three summer sessions or one semester of attend- 
ance at Stout Institute, subsequent to receipt of the diploma, 
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or earn at least twelve of the last eighteen semester hours in 
residence. In any case twelve of the last eighteen semester 
hours must be earned in residence. 


Degrees 


The Bachelor of Science Degree is conferred upon all stu- 
dents completing curriculum requirements in the School of 
Home Economies and in the School of Industrial Education. 
These courses require four years of work beyond the high 
school. Upon completion of this work a diploma is issued, 
which by statute is made the basis for a life certificate after 
two years of successful teaching in Wisconsin. This life cer- 
tificate legally qualifies the holder to teach in the public schools 
of the state the subjects in which training has been taken. 
The license is issued by the Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Instruction. Fully registered students at The Stout 
Institute must complete 124 semester hours and 124 grade 
points, plus the requirements in physical education. 

Transfer of Records 

Students wishing to transfer from The Stout Institute to 
another institution should request the Registrar to send a 
transcript of record and letter of dismissal, giving notice of 
_at least one week. One transcript of record is furnished each 
student without charge; a fee of one dollar is charged for each 
additional transcript. This fee must be sent with the request. 


EXPENSE ESTIMATES 


Estimates on Usual Expenses Incurred by a Student for a 


Regular Session of Thirty-Six Weeks 
Women Men 


Library Fee (Semester $8.50) -cceiccencccccsoscensonee $ 7.00 $ 7.00 
Physical Education Fee (Semester $2.00) -..... 4.00 4.00 
Infirmary Fee (Semester $2.50) ..............-------- 5.00 5.00 
ise lers) |) ee ee 10.00 10.00 


Room Average Dormitory Rate 
(Rooms out in town vary according to 
desirability of room and location) -......... 80.00 80.00 
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Board—Dormitory rate for women. (Rates | 


out in town vary somewhat)... 198.00 216.00 
ESS et le 18.00 25.00 
Material for Clothing Classes for Women 

en reenninincannsanicnnsnirawaniio 20.00 
Laboratory Fees for Women (average) ............ 25.00 
Shop and Laboratory Fees for Men (average) 30.00 
Drawing Instruments, overalls, small tools, ete. 27.50 
Estimated Expenses for Residents.............. 367.00 404.50 
Tuition for Non-Residents -.......--.ee 124.00 124.00 


Estimated Expenses for Non-Residents......$491.00 $528.50 

The fact that incidental expenses, amusements, traveling 
expenses, postage, clothing, personal supplies, etce., are not 
included in the above must be taken into consideration. 

Fees for individual courses are listed in the Student Hand- 
book. 

Tuition, Regular Session 

Tuition is free for residents of Wisconsin. The tuition 
charge for non-residents and the definition of non-residents are 
covered in the following quotation from the Wisconsin stat- 
utes: 

“Any student attending The Stout Institute who shall not 
have been a resident of the state for one year next preceding 
his first admission thereto shall pay a tuition fee of one hun- 
dred twenty-four dollars for the school year and a propor- 
tionate amount for attendance at the summer session.” 

Tuition is payable in advance each semester. 


Shop and Laboratory Fees 

Fees are charged for shop and laboratory courses to cover 
the per capita cost of material used by students in these 
courses. In addition to the shop and laboratory fees, students 
are required to pay for any breakage or damage to buildings 
for which they are responsible. Fees are payable registration 
day at the beginning of each semester and summer session. 
The fee receipt is to be retained by the student to gain ad- 
mittance to classes. A charge is made for duplicate receipts. 
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LIBRARY FEES 

A library fee of $3.50 is payable by each student at the 
beginning of each semester. For this fee all necessary text- 
books are furnished from the loan textbook library without 
any extra charge to students. The reference library is sup- 
plied with standard books needed to supplement textbooks in 
different subjects. 

The reading room is supplied with daily and weekly news- 
papers, educational, literary, and technical periodicals, adapted 
to the needs of the students and available for their use. 

In addition to The Stout Institute library, students have 
access to the Memorial Free Library, one block from The Stout 
Institute main buildings. The combined facilities of the two 
libraries make available 32,000 volumes, exclusive of public 
documents. 


INCIDENTAL FEES 
Special Examination Fee (taken in special cases only) -.....$2.00 
Fees for Transcripts (A student is entitled to one 
transcript of his credits. Each additional copy 


is issued at the rate Of... 2 ..c ne eeeeneesneneeneeenenececeeenneeee 1.00 
Locker Keys (Deposit $2.50—Refund...................-.-.-..-------- Jd 
Manuals and Bulletins (average) _.............---.--.--:-.ssse0se-s00+- 2.25 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 

In 1921, Mrs. Mary J. Hichelberger of Horicon, Wisconsin, 
willed to The Stout Institute twenty thousand dollars in pre- 
ferred stocks and cash. This legacy came to the institution 
without stipulation as to the purpose or use to which it was 
to be put. For several years no use was made of this fund. 

In 1924 the administration recommended that the earnings 
from the principal and such part of the principal as might be 
necessary should be used in making loans to worthy and ca- 
pable students when in need. No part of the principal has been 
used. The fund has, through dividends and interest additions, 
increased to a considerable sum. Ten thousand dollars is now 
being used by students in attendance or is being repaid by 
students who have graduated. 

Certain requirements are set up to govern the committee 
in passing upon applications for loans. There must be evi- 
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dence of real need. Freshmen are not accorded the use of 
this money. Sophomores may borrow up to one hundred 
dollars, juniors two hundred dollars, and seniors, if gradua- 
tion depends upon a loan, three hundred dollars. But no stu- 
dent may borrow, during the entire period, more than three 
hundred dollars. Loans are made only to students of good 
moral character, fairly high scholarship, and excellent prom- 
ise as teachers. 


Scholarships, known as Eichelberger scholarships, four in 
number, of one hundred dollars each, are given during com- 
mencement week to two men and two women. These awards 
are based upon scholarship, personality, promise of success, 
social attitudes and accomplishments, and value to the school. 
Only those having high scholastic ranking are given considera- 
tion. The selection of the candidates is made near the close 
of the regular school year by a special committee appointed 
each year by the President of the college. 


SELF SUPPORT AND STUDENT AID 


While there are opportunities for a student to earn a part 
of his expenses while pursuing courses, it should be borne in 
mind that the courses are designed to require the whole of 
his time and effort and that the amount of outside work he 
Will be able to do cannot be great. For this reason students 
whose funds are insufficient to meet their expenses for at least 
the first year, are not encouraged to enter college. Students 
working to earn part of their expenses are expected to carry 
a reduced program. 


As far as possible, students are employed for extra work 
about the library, laboratories, and in the cafeteria, and as 
Janitors. Some opportunities offer themselves outside of school 
activities. A great deal depends, of course, upon the ability 
and energy of the individual, and his willingness to do any 
kind of work. The best places are usually obtained by those 
who have been in college for some time. 

_ Stout does not guarantee employment. It does, however, 
make a special effort through its College Employment Bureau 
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to locate students needing work as a means of paying expenses. 


The school operates a Student Loan Fund and makes avail- 
able to needy and deserving students aid within the limits of 
the fund. Loans are not made, however, to freshmen students 
and are made only to those students whose school records ree- 
ommend them to the Committee on Student Loans. Money 
from this fund is loaned at five per cent, and the loans are 
made returnable at the latest within one year after the stu- 
dent leaves school. 


FEE FOR SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The Stout Institute offers a wide range of student activities.. 
Besides the regular classes in physical education for men and 
women, Stout is represented each year by strong football, 
basketball, baseball, and track teams. Flourishing glee clubs, 
one for the men and one for the women, have been maintained 
for a number of years. A band and an orchestra add greatly 
to the life of the school. All musical organizations are under 
the supervision of a trained and capable director. Dramatics 
is centered in the organization known as the Manual Arts 
Players. A permanent Lyceum committee is maintained, 
operating each year a five or six number course of the very 
best talent available. The college paper, ‘The Stoutonia, is 
published each Friday. The Tower, the college yearbook, and 
Young Wings, a literary magazine, are also products of stu- 
dent activity at Stout. Numerous social affairs take place 
throughout the year in the school gymnasium. 


All of these organizations through contests, concerts, plays, 
programs, contribute to the social life of the school. The man- 
agement of admission, booking, and relationship with various 
student activities is through the Stout Student Association, 
the officers of which are elected each spring at a regular all- 
school election. 

The membership charge, $10.00 per year, is payable by all 
students, $5.00 at the beginning of each semester. This mem- 
bership gives every student of the college admission to all 
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athletic events including football, basketball, and baseball, all 
concerts by student musical organizations including the Band, 
Orchestra, Men’s Glee Club, and Women’s Glee Club, produc- 
ions of the Manual Arts Players, ail lyceum entertainments 
under the supervision of the student association, educational 
and other lectures, all student dances given under the auspices 
‘of the student association, and the semester’s subscription to 
the student weekly newspaper, The Stoutonia. The Stout Stu- 
dent Association membership has eliminated the necessity for 
the many former student drives for the financial support of 
the usual college activities. The only exceptions are the col- 
lege annual, The Tower, and the religious organizations. The 
association has added much to the social atmosphere of the 
school and has systematized and made harmonious all school 
activities. 

i LIVING EXPENSES OUTSIDE DORMITORIES 
Accommodations for men and women not living in dorm- 
itories may be procured in the city at varying rates, depend- 
ing upon location and quality of service. Rooms may be had 


as low as $2.50 per week per person, and table board may be 
obtained in private homes at $4.50 to $5.50. 


THE STOUT CAFETERIA 


_ The Stout Institute Cafeteria, located in the east end of the 
Home Economics Building, was opened in the fall of 1921. It 
is for the use of students and faculty and their guests. At 
present several hundred may be accommodated for three meals 
daily. The equipment is complete and modern; prices are 
moderate; the service is adequate; the food is excellent. The 
cafeteria proves a convenience and economy to many students. 
The foods are carefully selected and are scientifically prepared 
under the supervision of a competent dietitian and with the 
B nelp of experienced cooks. Students are obtaining meals for 
the week at from $5.00 to $6.00. For the school year 1935-36 
the cafeteria will open Monday noon, September 9, 1935. 
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THE TEA ROOM 


The Stout Tea Room offers an excellent opportunity for stu- 
dents and faculty members to meet and to entertain guests. 
Attractive, well balanced luncheons are planned, prepared, and 
served by Institutional Management students. The work is 
under the management of the director of the cafeteria. This 
tea room is also the scene of many special luncheons and din- 
ner parties given by student organizations. 


REFUNDS 


Students who are compelled to withdraw from the college 
by reason of illness, not due to poor physical conditions or ill 
health existing before entering, are entitled to a refund of 
tuition from the date when notice of such withdrawal is re- 
ceived to the end of the semester. 

Students boarding in the dormitories are also entitled to a 
refund of whatever amount has been advanced for board be- 
yond the date when notice of withdrawal is received. 

Refund for advance payment of room rent in the dormitories 
is allowed from the date when the room is again rented. Effort 
is made to get an occupant at the earliest date possible. 

As books and supplies for which fees are charged have to 
be bought in advance in quantities necessary to supply the 
entire enrollment, no refund of fees is made in any case. 


GENERAL INFORMATION SUMMER SESSION 


| 1935 
: * oe KOK * 
The thirtieth annual summer session will be held during the 
summer, 1935. During the summer session, classes are held 
five days per week affording opportunity for week-end recrea- 


tional use of Lake Menomin, the Red Cedar River, and the 
northern Wisconsin “Land o’ Lakes’ country. 


Summer session classes are designed to meet the needs of 
various groups of people. Former students and graduates of 
the diploma course have excellent opportunity for taking ad- 
vanced work for credits toward their degree. Supervisors and 
teachers of industrial education or home economics can 
strengthen their work in techniques or in the field of educa- 

fion. All persons interested in specific studies related to work 
_ in industrial or home-making courses will find much of interest 

in the summer session schedule. The Stout Institute has been 
_ designated by the State Board of Vocational Education as the 
institution in Wisconsin to receive Federal Aid under the 
_Smith-Hughes law for the preparation of teachers for voca- 
tional schools. 

Special lecturers are secured for the summer session. As a 
rule, these lecturers spend not less than two days on the cam- 
pus, conducting the special conferences, as well as presenting 
general lectures. It has been the policy of the college to secure 
Special speakers peculiarly well qualified to handle the larger 
Social problems of the present time with special emphasis 
upon the relationships which home economics and industrial 
education teachers have in the solution of these problems. 

Credit granted for courses taken during the six weeks ses- 
Sion will be in the same amounts as credit granted for the 
Same courses during the regular session. This is made possible 
through the assignment of increased time per day, per sub- 
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ject, and an increased number of meetings per week. In some 
instances, courses are offered in half credit amounts, it being 
possible to take one-half of the course in one summer, followed 
by the other half the following summer. 

During the last several summer sessions, there has been a 
very marked trend toward use of the summer sessions as an 
extension opportunity for teachers in service. A large portion 
of the summer session enrollment has been made up of teach- 
ers who come from teaching positions for the summer and re- 
turn to their positions in the fall. 

Teachers, whose work remaining for the degree, is in amount 
too large to be conveniently completed through summer ses- 
sions are advised to make use of semester leaves of absence to 
permit attendance for one or more semesters during the reg- 
ular session. In preparing the summer program on the six 
weeks basis, certain courses will be offered every other year 
by using alternation of courses. Opportunity is offered in 
various courses to meet the rapidly changing requirements in 
teaching positions. 

The April issue of The Stout Institute bulletin is the an- 
nual summer session bulletin. This contains general informa- 
tion on the summer session, descriptions of courses, and the 
summer session class schedule. It will be sent on request. 


COURSES OF STUDY — 1935-1936 


1 INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


) The four-year curriculum in the School of Industrial Edu- 
cation at The Stout Institute leads to the Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Industrial Education and the special state license. 
Supplementary licenses to teach additional subjects are based 
on the electives selected. The general purpose of this curric- 
ulum is to provide a balanced educational development. This 
balanced development is brought about through closely inte- 
grated courses in sequenced progression within the several 
subject groups in technical work, in English, social science, 
science, mathematics, and education. The specific purpose in 
1 he curriculum is to prepare the students for the require- 
ments of the industrial education teaching and supervisory 
positions in elementary schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and vocational schools. Through controlled 
choices in the technical and educational sequences, provision 
is made for licensing or certificating requirements of state 
departments of education. Through carefully balanced se- 
quenced progression in academic courses, a basic preparation 
is provided for continued professional study on a graduate 
level. 

The first and second years are general preparation. Stu- 
dents are required to take the range of work indicated in these 
Years in the technical and other sequences. The basic ex- 
plor atory range of industrial work required in the first year is 
Supplemented by controlled choices in the second year which 
continue the development of a broad general foundation in this 
sequence. 


CURRICULUM IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


FIRST YEAR 

*English 102 a-b English Composition 2..000..000.0.0ccccee 6 
*Mathematics 207-211 Mathematies [-IT 0.0... 

Social Science 103 American History ........... 

Social Science 105 American Government ... 

English 106 Public Speaking I ............. 

Industrial Ed- (See Shop, Drawing, Design 

ucation List) 
Physical Education 127 Physical Education —..0.000.00.000.0.-.0.-- 0 


*Opportunity will be provided for remedial work for those 
who have deficiencies. 


The 16 hours of shop work and drawing in the first year con- 
sist of eight courses in the following: 
Elements of Machine Woodwork I Freehand Drawing I 


Elements of Hand Woodwork I Machine Shop I 
Sheet Metal I Printing I 
Electrical Work I Elements of Mechanical Drawing I 
SECOND YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. 
Engl sh 346 | cr eee _ 
English 223 Public Speaking I 
Mathematics 313 Mathematics III 
Education 209 a-b Psychology I, II 5 
Education 222 Principles of Secondary Education... : 
Physical Education 101 PAV RIONE: sessesisrccanricsassoceeas sedans eos 
*Chemistry 110 Chemistrv I 
or or 
Biology 122 BIOLOGIA scans tee a ecco 3 
Industrial Edu- (See jl 
cation List) Shon Drawing, Design ..................... 12 


*Note: Those taking Biology I must include Chemistry I 
in free electives in fourth year. 


Note: Qualified students may take Advanced Composition 
or Journalistic Writing, in place of Public Speaking II. 


The shop work and drawing in the first year is required of 
all students. Recognition of incidental experience by the stu- 
dent in the field of work covered by any of the courses in this 
group is made individually. For those entering with specific 


journeyman experience in trades, the freshman schedule is 
modified. 
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The selection of technical courses in shop work, drawing and 
design in the second, third, and fourth years, is based upon 
continuous survey studies. The choices in the second year 
continue the exploratory range begun in the first year and 
begin the identification of fields of concentration in the tech- 
nical work. The selections of technical courses in the third 
and fourth years are based upon the experiences of the stu- 
dent in the first and second years, a detailed study of the 
trends in educational requirements as evidenced in the dis- 
tribution in calls for teachers, and continuous survey studies 
of technological, structural, and functional change in modern 
industry. The results of these studies are used in teacher 
training provision for industrial education instruction in the 
public schools for general education, consumer preparation, 
and producer preparation. Selections of courses are combina- 
tions made from the following: 


Carpentry I, II, III General Metal Working I, IT 
Cabinetmaking I, II, III Oxy-acetylene and Electric Weld- 
General Mechanics I, IT ing 
Auto Mechanics I, II, II, IV Sheet Metal I, WI, IV 
Painting and Decorating I, II Electrical TI, MI 
Patternmaking I, II, III, IV Machine Shop HW, III, IV 
Architectural Drawing I, II, 1, rv Printing Il, Il, IVa, IVb, V, VI, 
Furniture Upholstery I, II HW Vit, Vit, 
Masonry I, II ouse Furnishing I 

: General Woodwork I, II, ITI 


Freehand Drawing II 


: Aeronautics I, IT 
petal ene tT, Ill, Iv Home Craft and Repair Work 


ih . Boat Building I 
oe 7 pigs ei Industrial Mechanics I 


General Building Construction I 


Those who wish technical courses in shopwork, drawing, or 
design for preparation for technical or junior executive posi- 
tions in industry will find selections from the technical courses 
particularly applicable. 


THIRD YEAR 
: Sem. Hrs. 
English 216 Survey of English Literature .......... 2 
Physics 421 DA Te eee hanes eves eeeannpnennnaee 5 
Social Science 201 TOOT recip gence een contin gaenennes 8 
ducation 203 Plans and Instructional Material... 2 
iducation 357 a-b Administration and Organization 


of Industria] Education ................ 4 
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Education 408 a Obs. gut Meth. Teach. I. E. 
an 
—- a ag c ppitent Teaching ..............----- 4 OF 6 
u- ee 0 rawing, Design ............ 12 or 10 
eationi List) P, g, gn 
FOURTH YEAR 
Required Courses ron Sem. Hrs. 
Social Science 301 Economic History of U. S............-. 8 
Social Science 414 Labor Movements and Problems...... 3 
Physics 423 or 425 Physies: U1. OF Tesi BS 
or 
Chemistry 120 and 445 Chem, II and III 
or 
Phys. 423 and Biol. 122 Physics Il and Biology I 


or 
Phys. 425 and Biol. 122 Physics II and Biology L.............. 
Three courses from the Education group in Electives: 


Education 408 ¢ Student Teaching ....... 
Industrial Edu- (See 
cation List) Shop, Drawing and Design.........4 or 6 
Elective courses to be selected from the following list .................... 9 or 6 
Electives 


Supplementary licenses to teach subjects in addition to industrial sub- 
jects are based on electives selected. Detailed information on specific 
requirements is furnished at the time the electives are selected. Electives 
beyond the requirement of minor are free choices. 


Education 
Visual Education 
*Vocational Guidance 
History of Education 
Educational Measurements 
Adolescent Psychology 
Theory and Organization of the General Shop 
Social Education 
*The Part-Time School 
*Teaching Shop Subjects in the Part-Time School 
(*See Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education certifica- 
tion requirements.) 
English 
Novel 2 
Shakespeare 2 
Poetry 2 
English Romantic Poetry 2 
Dramatic Coaching 
2 
2 
nD 


NONNNNNNNd 


Advanced Composition 

Journalistic Writing 

Short Story Writing 

(Qualified students may take Adv. Comp. or Jour. Writing i 
substitution for Pub. Spkg. IT.) 
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History and Social Science Minor 


Students desiring to complete a social science minor should 
select not less than 6 semester hours from the following group: 


Principles of Sociology 


or 
Educational Sociology 
American Politics 
Modern History 
Recent U. S. History 
Social Problems 
Economics II 
Contemporary Civilization 


Science Minor 


Onnwnwwh ow 


Students desiring to complete a science minor should select not 


less than 6 semester hours from the following group: 


Music 


Physics IT 

Physics III 

Chemistry I (Inorganic) 
Chemistry II (Inorganic) 
Chemistry III (Chemistry of materials) 
Organic Chemistry 

Biology 

Bacteriology 

Physiology 

Teaching of Science 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis 
Mathematics IV 


CwWNWwWWwWWwW WWW &W & Ww 


A maximum of two semester hours of music may be included 
in the academic electives to count toward graduation require- 
ments. 


Coaching 


Solfeggio 
Harmony Ia 
Harmony Ib 
Harmonic Analysis 
Theory 
Conducting 

Men’s Glee Club 
Band 

Orchestra 


Technique of Coaching Football 


Technique of Coaching Basketball 


fet ak et ek et A et 
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COOPERATIVE WORK 

An expanding program of opportunity for cooperative work 
for students in the School of Industrial Education is being de- 
veloped. This work is of two types, teaching and shop experi- 
ence. In the supervised teaching which all students must take 
in the professional group opportunity is offered at the Stout 
Institute for such teaching in grades 5 to 12 in the Menomonie 
Public Schools and in the day and evening classes of the Me- 
nomonie Vocational School. Through special arrangements 
teaching experience in certain other types of schools outside of 
Menomonie is available for a limited number of students each 
year. 'l'hrough these opportunities, in addition to those on the 
campus, all types of teaching positions open to Stout gradu- 
ates are available for supervised teaching during the train- 
ing period. 

All students in the School of Industrial Education select 
certain major and minor lines of work in shop work and draw- 
ing. Opportunity for advanced students to spend some time in 
certain selected industries securing practical production exper- 
ience is available. The scope of such shop experience and the 
kinds and types are being constantly expanded. During the 
school year 1935-36, such work will be available for students 
majoring in printing, woodworking, and possibly in certain 
other lines if conditions permit. The purpose of such work is to 
give the students modern shop experience in the industry in 
those phases of work which are not completely represented on 
the campus. A special schedule is provided for journeymen de- 
siring teacher training in preparation for entering teaching in 
vocational schools. The schedule, designated as the vocational 
special, is open only to journeymen. Students who are journey- 
men and also high school graduates may take the work includ- 
ed in the schedule and additional work leading to the Bachelor 
of Science Degree if they so desire. The arrangement of the 
schedules for the first two years for the vocational special 
classification follows: 
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Schedules for Students Selecting the Vocational Special 


Classification 
FIRST YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. 
Industrial Edu- (See Shop, Drawing, Design...................--- 8 
cation List) 
English 102 a-b English Composition ...............--0---0+ 6 
Socal Science 105 American Government. ...............------- 2 
Social Science 103 American History ...........::.c-ccssssecseses 2 
Social Science 301 Economic History (Ind’l)................. 8 
Education 857 b Organization of Industrial 
oi JOT bs 0. 6 | 5 cn rc a 2 
Education 209 a-b General Psychology I, ITI...................- 5 
Education 304 The Part-Time School and 
Po 2 
) 
SECOND YEAR 
2 Sem. Hrs. 
Industrial Edu- (See Shop, Drawing, Desigmn...................+-- 12 
cation List) 
_English 106 Public Speaking I ..-...-cececccecsssecesoneesee 2 


Social Science 414 


Labor Movements and Problems...... : 


Social Science 807 Social Psychology. .....--:se----cses--seseeee = 

ial Science 201 POOROIIICO TD sscisciccessrcssconcpcccacnactaveias oS 
Social Science 303 RRAROIIOE FE cescinanssccietccinmianmaianins 2 
ate 408 c Student Teaching oe 

Education 407 The Teaching of hop ‘Subjects. in 
. ; the Part-Time School................-0-. 2 
ducation 401 Vocational Guidance ........-..-...0+-ss-c+ 2 
Hygiene 101 RICO . cicisiacinsin teers baeecinmanel 1 


This schedule of work outlined for the Vocational Special 
student is closely articulated with the certification require- 
Peet of the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education. 
t These requirements are as follows: 


_ For the purpose of measuring the attainment and the pro- 
2 gress of the part-time schools of the state the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education, with the aid of the local dir- 
ors, has set up certain standards of preparation and experi- 
er nee for each phase of part-time school teaching and is classi- 
g part-time school teachers on the basis of these stand- 


+ » 
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Teachers of Trade and Industrial Subjects 


Junior Classification 


Junior Classification is granted to and held by: 

I. All teachers of trade and industrial subjects employed in 
the part-time schools of Wisconsin prior to January 1, 1926, 
who: 

(a) Are not yet qualified to hold a higher classification. 

(b) If not already with a record of successful experi- 
ence in the vocation taught for at least three years beyond the 
completion of apprenticeship, or the equivalent experience, 
spend one summer, or the equivalent, during each three year 
period in practical work in the trade or occupation indicated 
until such record shall total three full years. 

(c) Have agreed to and actually do spend one summer, 
or the equivalent, during each three year period in professional 
improvement along the lines laid down for securing Senior A 
Classification and approved by the local board of vocational 
education and the State Board of Vocational Education. At 
least six credits must be earned over each three year period. 
The following courses must be taken first: 


1. The Part-Time School and Its Problems.............. 2 sem. hrs. 
2. The Teaching of Shop Subjects in the 
PAPE-TIMC SCHOOL secccvcexconccernessiamasnaseivansiacevscncipetits 2 sem. hrs. 


Note: Three year periods mentioned above are those end- 
ing as of August 31, 1929 - 1932 - 1985 - 1988 - ete. 


II. All teachers of trade and industrial subjects employed in 
the part-time schools of Wisconsin on or after January 1, 1926, 
who: 

(a) Are not yet qualified to hold a higher classification. 

(b) Have had successful experience in the vocation 
taught for at least three years beyond the completion of ap- 
prenticeship, or the equivalent experience. Or have had suc- 
cessful experience in the vocation taught for at least one and 
one-half years beyond the completion of apprenticeship, or the 
equivalent experience, and have agreed to and actually do 
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spend one summer, or the equivalent, during each two-year 
period in practical work in the trade or occupation indicated 
until such record shall total three full years. 


(c) Have agreed to and actually do spend one summer, 
or the equivalent, during each two-year period in professional 
improvement along the lines laid down for securing Senior A 
Classification and approved by the local board of vocational 

| education and the State Board of Vocational Education. At 
least six credits must be earned over each two-year period. 
The following courses must be taken first: 


: 1. The Part-Time School and Its Problems............ 2 sem. hrs. 
2. The Teaching of Shop Subjects in the 
PATER EIING: SCHOO], .nsccne-ceoopenncexenaesseacussxasxawanesuernemais 2 sem. hrs. 


Note: Two year pericds ment’oned above are those ending 
with the second August 31st after the teacher enters upon his 
work in the part-time school and all subsequent two year 
periods 


Senior B Classification 


| Senior B Classification is granted to all teachers of trade 
and industrial subjects employed in the part-time schools of 
Wisconsin prior to January 1, 1926, who: 


| (a) Are not yet qualified to hold Senior A Classification. 


(b) Have completed five years of successful teaching of 
the trade and industrial subject indicated in the part-time 
schools of Wisconsin. 


(c) Have completed one summer, or the equivalent, in 
professional improvement. At least six credits must be earned 
in courses approved by the local board of vocational education 
and the State Board of Vocational Education. The following 
courses must be taken first: 


1. The Part-Time School and Its Problems.............. 2 sem. hrs. 
2. The Teaching of Shop Subjects in the 
TE EMIIEN, SARCPREUIS .-. secscasmracunupsiis expioueieenipniawniibeneeapintaiocl 2 sem. hrs. 


Senior B Classification will be extended as long as the pos- 
‘Sessor 


| (a) Teaches successfully in the part-time schools of 
Wisconsin the trade and industrial subject indicated. 
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(b) If not already with a record of successful experi- 
ence in the vocation taught for at least three years beyond 
the completion of apprenticeship, or the equivalent experi- 
ence, spends one summer, or the equivalent, during each three- 
year period in practical work in the trade or occupation indi- 
eated until such record shall total three full years. 

(c) Has agreed to and actually does spend one summer, 
or the equivalent, during each three-year period in professional 
improvement along the lines laid down for securing Senior A 
Classification and approved by the local board of vocational edu- 
cation and the State Board of Vocational Education. At least 
six credits must be earned over each three year period. The 
following courses must be taken first: 


1. The Part-Time School and Its Problems..............2 sem. hrs. 
2. The Teaching of Shop Subjects in the 
Part-Time School _ ........... Scstserucene: BO. DES 


Note: Three-year periods mentioned ‘above are those end- 
ing as of August 31, 1929 - 1982 - 1935 - 1938 - ete. 


Senior A Classification 


Senior A Classification is granted to and held by all teach- 
ers of trade and industrial subjects who meet the following re- 
quirements: 

(a) Successful experience in the vocation taught for a’ 
east three years beyond the completion of apprenticeship, ou: 
the equivalent experience. 

(b) Successful teaching experience of the trade and in 
dustrial subject indicated for not less than three years in the 
part-time school; one of these three years must be in Wis- 
consin. 


(c) Completion of two years of college work in an ap 


proved teacher training institution, or the equivalent train- 
ing. 
Note: Time spent by a person without practical experience 

in a trade or technica] school learning elementary processes, 

if applied on the apprenticeship period mentioned above, can- 

not be counted here. This two years of school training is to 

be in addition to the learning of the elementary trade or in- 

dustrial processes. 
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(d) Completion of the following courses, which may 
be included in the two years of college training required under 
(ce) above, or the equivalent specific training. 


1. The Part-Time School and Its Problems............. .2 sem. hrs. 
2. The Teaching of Shop Subjects in the 
PREG PEAS OCTOOE, bssiccannecsancinenhsnasselhenaansedaceesbunaeniees 2 sem. hrs. 
8. Hducational Psycholoey scncscnciacnincnninssisnss 2 sem. hrs. 
A. Vocational Guidance: cccnsccscccccssssmccensiccaswcsscavensaneans 2 sem. hrs. 
* 5. Problems in the Teaching of Shop 
Subjects in the Part-Time School...................... 2 sem. hrs. 


* This course cannot be taken for classification credit until 
the teacher has a record of three years experience in the part- 
time school. 

G. Blermentary TeGnonyes svc. cesnisevacacmssecsinesomcouniecdcars 4 sem. hrs. 

7. Social-economic Electives 

LAO PVG CTIE ancczcncecinstvasarcdierswsscnsocechenens 
Labo? LeCiSISUION sncicamicccanceame 
Employment Management -...........22..2.--sssseeceeeseneeee 
"AG TGRDOY: Mare eb iiicscciscissassavsesimeessecavernnencass paul 4 sem. hrs. 
Industrial and Business Organ- 
ization and Administration ..............-. 
CRONE csccntivenieiuaetit snes leita ethic mate ak saat 


Unclassified 
q All teachers of trade and industrial subjects who do not have 
the qualifications for any of the ranks of classification as here- 


in set up shall be designated as Unclassified. 


A Note: Four credits of graduate work done by a candidate 
J for a higher degree is accepted in lieu of the six credit total 
required throughout these standards. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The School of Home Economics in its curriculum offerings 
has two purposes: To offer academic, professional, and tech- 
nical courses which will prepare young women for the pro- 
fessional field of Home Economies teaching or for the vocation- 
al fields closely connected with Home Economics; and to pro- 
vide the training which is necessary for the woman adminis- 
tering a modern home. Findings from surveys and studies of 
the requirements of the many vocations entered by women 
and related to Home Economics, and of the problems of modern 
life, have controlled the choices and groupings of the various 
subjects found in the curriculum. 

A large percentage of the courses listed in the freshman 
and sophomore years have been selected to give the student an 
opportunity to gain some appreciation of, and understanding 
of, the fundamental principles and content in Sciences, Eng- 
lish, Art, and the Social Studies. Exploratory courses in Home 
Economics are also placed in the curriculum of these two years 
so that students may later have a background for more de- 
tailed choices. In the junior and senior years, further oppor- 
tunity is given in the academic lines of study, with concentra- 
tion in both the professional courses needed by the teacher and 
in the advanced technical courses of the various Home Eco- 
nomics groups. 

Summer experience projects are required of all Home Eco- 
nomics students because environmental conditions and suffi- 
cient time cannot be arranged during the college year to per- 
fect techniques, and to give students contacts with many fam- 
ilv living situations. Some techniques are essential in many 
of the professions or vocations for which Home Economics 
training is required, and an excellent understanding of mod- 
ern social life is an essential to all of this work. 


CURRICULUM IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Following are the requirements for a major in home econom- 
ics leading to a Bachelor of Science Degree and a Wisconsin 


license for the teaching of home economics. Special licenses 
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for teaching other subjects may also be obtained if specific 
requirements are followed in the choice of electives. 

Home Economics students must complete the courses listed 
in the four-year plan, and also courses listed under any one 
of the Home Economics sequences. It is also advisable that 
students choose a minor grouping of subjects in some one 
academic field. 


FIRST YEAR 

Sem. Hrs. 
1. English 102 a-b English Composition .......2...0.00..-.000+0- 6 
English 106 Publi Spee nie? SF scciscsisscccsspctessesaseceruce 2 
Chemistry 110 & 120 Inorganic Chemistry I, IT ........00...... 6 
2. Biology 122 PARI: ssic5 cencrete aerannnsituagunsaneliens Reinet wt 
Social Science 103 AIWOTICIR: TISTOTY: q..~-n.snsenccnneniereeeseceeses 2 
Social Science 105 American Government ........22...-00:0---+- 2 
Art 104 TI oc cicacctcamccnctncacwipentdnesabmaaeulan 2 
Art 114 COlGY BNE DSO ssccscmissssssewniscccesrecwiens 2 
2. Art 334 ELOUEG FUP T SIG vscccsvcsnavenssmccsnenncie z 
Home Hconomics 102 Clothing and. Textiles: ......ccicecasceosinecss 4 
Home Economics 116 Freshmen Lectures. ....,.....-:.-::sscscsscccee 1 
Physical Education 6k eerie ees 0 


1. Freshman students who fail in English entrance tests will 
be scheduled in English 0 for the first semester. 
2. May be taken Freshman or Sophomore year. 


SECOND YEAR 


Sem. Hrs. 

_ English 223 Public Speen TE wicscsscssissccsnssare 2 
or 

1. English 302 Advanced Composition ........0............ 2 
or 

1. English 439 FOUINALISEC WYNNE, <cnescenxeconcrvocsnanses 2 

Chemistry 208 OreaTiis CREMISUEY on sencscensnncenescetonsconee 3 

2.. Bacteriology 206 FRRCCR PONIES a nscncinncsemsteaecssmeannnkon 3 

_ Physiology 214 WD ORIONOI cath sae aicraiaincaanmaauens 3 

Education 209a PECADO RY A ssccscmcciacsracsnuseencusinianine 3 

Education 209b PSVCROO SY DD cscscinscscsascasencsancemcsseeioentt 2 

Social Science 201 General EcOnOmMics «......sccc--csesssecccucseose 3 

Art 220 Costume Selection ......... eneaandhion 2 

Home Economics 218 Clothing Construction ........::::-:-0-- 3 

Home Economics 230 Food Preparation. .......-c-c-c-sscccssssnsereeee 4 

Home Economies 212 Foundations of Nutrition ............... 0D 

Physical Education A ES TN me 0 


1. Qualified students may take Advanced Composition or Jour- 
nalistic writing instead of Public Speaking II. 

2. May be taken Sophomore or Junior year. 

©. 8. Physiological Chemistry (Chemistry 322- 3 semester hours) 
“ required second semester Sophomore year of all students elect- 
® ing the Nutrition and Dietetics or the Foods sequence in the 
Junior year. 
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THIRD YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. 
Education 320 Home Economics Education I ~% 
Education 408b Obs: of Teach, in Hi i; —-............. & 
Education 222 Principles of Secondary Education... 3 
Social Science 809 Principles of Sociology .............--:20+ 3 
Social Science 326 Problems of the Family ................. 2 
English 216 Survey of English Literature .......... 2 
Home Economics 308 Meal Management ................-.....--00000 
Home Economics 317 Consumer Information 
Required courses from one 
Home Ec. sequence 4-6 
Electives 4-6 
FOURTH YEAR 
Sem. Hrs. 
Education 408¢ Student: Teaching: ..........-..--.---.2---ssoe+ 4 
Education 410 Home Economies Education II ........ 2 
Education 424 Mental and Social Growth of 
Pre-school ‘Child ccessiccaccccscccccinssessesce 
Home Economics 403 Home Administration .... 
1. Home Economics 306 CHUA INGEEHOR: cccescccccccincccavescsccsssed 
Required course from one 
Home Ec. sequence 4-6 
Electives 4-6 
1. One additional point of credit for completion of laboratory 
problems, 


HOME ECONOMICS GROUPS 


A. The Foods and Nutrition group offer courses designed 
to acquaint the student with principles of selection, prepara- 
tion, and use of foods in the proper nutrition of the individual. 


FOODS SEQUENCE 


This group is designed to give the pupils advanced training 
in foods and nutrition, fitting them for positions as teachers. 
demonstrators for commercial firms, and research work. 


Required Courses Sem. Hrs. 
Chemistry 822 Physiological Chemistry 

Home Economics 810 Nutrition and Dietetics ........ 

Home Economics 438 Experimental Cookery .... sa 
Home Economics 400 Food Demonstration. ............-..--.--+ an 


NUTRITION AND DIETETICS SEQUENCE 


This group prepares students for hospital dietetics train- 
ing. Two courses in institution economics and one course in 
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advanced physiology have been added to the previous setup 
due to new requirements of the American Dietetics Associa- 
tion. Students wishing to register as hospital dietitians must 
take a postgraduate course of eight to twelve months in a 
hospital approved by the American Dietetics Association. Af- 
ter completion of this training, they are eligible to membership 
in the American Dietetics Association. 


Required Courses Sem. Hrs. 
Chemistry 322 Physiological Chemistry -..................- 3: 
Home Economics 310 Nutrition and Dieteties ...................- 3: 
Home Economics 418 BOG PONG eiscesiccsiicaninaenanaasialiamcbensseds 8 


Physiology 362 Advanced Physiology ...................-.- 2 
Home Economics 328 Institution Administration ................ 3 
Home Economics 452 Institution Food Preparation .......... 3 


INSTITUTION ECONOMICS SEQUENCE 


This group helps to fit students for work in school lunch 
rooms or cafeterias, and as assistants in tea rooms, restau- 

_ rants or college dormitories. Students in this group must carry 

on projects both in the college cafeteria and in the tea room. 


Required courses Sem. Hrs. 


Home Economics 328 Institution Administration .............. 8 
Home Economics 452 Institution Food Preparation ......... nest 
Home Economics 300 Applied Institution Management .... 3 
420 Bacteriological Problems .............. 2-3 


$22 Physiological Chemistry .................. 8 


uggested Electives 
Courses in above groupings not already taken 


A488 Quantitative Analysis ..............--+ a 
421 Vk oR a COE 2a a Be & 
844 SOCIAL TO GUCRCION  ccnnciipemennsnscneveninnston a - 
469) Teaching of Science .........2.2.......c.00--- 2 
Social Science 803 pores yi Co I 9 See rs 
tlome Economics 416 Readings in: Pods: sccccdisccssccccccsccccecnte j 
Home Economics 400 Food Demonstrations ...........2..cc-0. z 
Home Economics 318 Physical ee and 
a WeHeare Of CHINE: sicccisccccsiscrcsncinc S 
rome Economics 405 Standards of Living . sa ebicamiian:. Be 
ome Economics 456 Special Food Problems ......... .. 2 or $ 


“ome Economics 800 Applied Institution Management...... 3 
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B. The Clothing and Textiles group provides opportuni- 
ty for such knowledge and experience as will enable the 
student to select clothing for herself and others intelligently, 
to understand the basic principles of clothing construction, to 
gain sufficient skill and speed in the construction of clothing 
to enable her to experience satisfaction in her results, to ap- 
preciate her power and responsibility as a consumer, and fur- 
ther to prepare her to teach clothing and textiles in secondary 
schools. 


*’ CLOTHING AND TEXTILES SEQUENCE 


Required Courses : Sem. Hrs. 
‘Home Economics 316 Clothing Economies ............-.....-+-++-- 
Home Economics 836 Clothing Problems uveccacssscscoscnsconecsecores 2 
Four semester hours chosen from the following: 
Art 332 Advariced Design. .....--.s.:::ic.. = 2 
Art 436 Costume Design 
Home Economics 312 Applied Dress Design ............-----..-- 
Home Economics 814 Children’s Clothing ............... 
Home Economics 370 History of Costume .............. 
Home Economics 372 TRCN SSCCOY) wescencesetcccccsessenesnecencrensens 
Suggested Electives 
Art 323 Problems in House Furnishing ...... 2 
Art 400 , 5399 7 ee a a 2 
Art 426 SORIANO css ccc stacsseatsnnwenet 2 
Art 430 Art History and Appreciation ...... sont 
Art 446 a-b SR OGCRE, occ ciconnciencsncecannenactcosconse 1 or 2 
Home Economics 405 Standards of living sere 
Social Science 307 Social Psychology .... ~2 
Home Economics 432 Economies of House Furnishing ...... 3 
Education 130 S Seminar in Home Economics 
BRGUCation q..ccccsisscscsvessenncsce 1, 2, or $ 
Education 344 Sodial, Mageshon: siccccnscccccsctonc 2 
English 402 NGVGD scscccccscsescecsncscsccecaecrecnnnassnstaees: De 


C. The Art group plans to meet the needs of students 
especially interested in art or for those who desire to broaden 
and enrich the required art training of the first two years for 
the purpose of teaching. The objectives of the sequence are 
to increase sensitiveness to good design, to deepen appreciation 
of beauty in nature and in the art of the past and present, to 
develop discriminating judgment in the selection and arrange- 
ment of material things in the environment to the end that 
life may be enriched, and to acquire skills which will make lei- 
sure more profitable and enjoyable. 
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Three lines of study are possible within this group, depend- 

ing upon the interests and objectives of the student. 

1. Understanding and appreciation of the whole field of art 
as it relates to life, with electives selected from the sug- 
gested list. 

2. Housing in its various aspects, offering four electives: 

Housing, House Architecture, Period Furnishings, and Eeo- 

nomics of House Furnishing. 

3. Costume, with three electives: Costume Design, History 
of Costume, and Applied Dress Design. 


ART SEQUENCE 
Required Courses Sem. Hrs. 


332 Advanced DeSigm ...2............-cseseeeseose- «2 
430 Art History and Appreciation............ 3 
426 PESTER ie 1! ee 5 arn eee Ee 2 
323 Problems int House Furnishing ...... = 
400 TOW .icndh cancteieniral anche aaetetiesatin 2 
Suggested Electives 

446 a-b TIGER cmaitriancpinacuiennancees. 1 or 2 
450 House Architecture -................---:-00-22 2 
434 Period. Furnishings .......2...0cceccorweeoensei 3 
r 436 COOGEE DCR, —nnncccsccseccesiencnccnennens 2 
Home Economics 432 Economics of House Furnishing .... 3 
Home Economics 352 ELL) ee Oe ee ee a 2 
Social Science 807 Social Psychology ....c...ccssscacssecsecseine 2 
Home Economics 312 Applied Dress Design... 2 
‘Home Economics 375 History of Costume..................cc2--ee-<s 2 
i Social Education «........accercceecsececeoces a: - 

130 S Seminar in Home Economics 
LES Cs: | a 1, 2, or 8 
402 INGVAN . actncisiasnsenienonbienseentnwenamedcnemancine 2 
404 ORGS” ee eae 2 


student a better knowledge of the physical, mental, emotional, 
and social growth of the young child; an insight into the ad- 
ministration, economics, and social problems of the home; and 
4 comprehensive viewpoint of the importance of fhe family in 
Individual, group, and community development. 

_ Several courses required of all students in the School of 
tlome Economics contribute essentially to the Family Admin- 
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istration Group: listed under Education—Psychology, Edu- 
cational Psychology, Part-Time School, and Mental and Social) 
Growth of the Preschool Child; listed under Social Science— 
General Economics, Principles of Sociology, and Problems of 
the Family; listed under Home Economics—Orientation, Meal 
Planning, Child Nutrition, Housing, and Home Administra- 
tion; listed under Art—The House and Its Furnishings. By 
adding the required courses for this group, the unit will serve 
as a background for graduate work in preschool education, 
home management, and social service. 


THE FAMILY ADMINISTRATION SEQUENCE 


Required Courses Sem. Hrs. 
Education 342 Educational Activities of the 

Wowie GONG) ooccnsuctceerasesurir 2 
Education 350 Child: Psyeholoey ~...-cceecssces 2 
Home Economics 318 Physical Development and Wel- 

fare of the Young Child ....... ee 2 
Home Economies 405 Standards of Living ............ Pee 
Home Economics 352 TEOUSING secccsccsscecapascietsonseiveceintions ties 2 
Suggested Electives 
Education 344 OCI WAGCHHON, occsscerersereenceccents 2 
Education 401 Vocational and Ed. Guidance ........ 2 
Art 323 Problems in House Furnishing ........ 2 
Art 434 Poriod FPurnishings......... auaietecest tases os 
Art 450 House Architecture ..............s....0s00.2- 2 
Home Economics 432 Economics of House Furnishing .... 8 
Social Science 461 Contemporary Civilization ........ 8 or 6 
Home Economies 316 Clothing Economies ..............:cscsssseeee 2 
Home Economics 436 Experimental Cookery ..............-100-+ 3 


EK. The Vocational Home Economies work has been organ- 
ized in accordance with the state regulations pertaining to the 
preparation of teachers in this field. 


VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS SEQUENCE 


Required Courses Sem. Hrs. 
Education 304 Part-Time SCHON scisccecsccscnctacsseeeenecct 2 
Education 412 Analysis and Organization of Home 
Economics in P. T. School ............ 2 
Education 414 Teaching Home Economics in 
PEs SCHOO sccilsaccssciseicrtcaccsstnasac 2 


For the purpose of measuring the attainment and progress 
of the part-time schools of the state, the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education, with the aid of the local di- 
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rectors, has set up certain standards of preparation and ex- 
perience for each phase of part-time: ‘school’ teliching® ‘and is 
classifying part-time school teachers on the” ‘basis: of ‘these 


standards. : ae pede vi ees: 
2 Teachers of Veentloul Hid Eeonomies 
_— ~~ Junior Classification’ a he 


Junior Classification is granted to.and held by: 


Sa All teachers of home economics employed in the ‘part- 
time schools of Wisconsin prior to January 1, 1926, who:. 


(a) Are not yet qualified to hold a higher classification. 
(b) If not already with a record of practical experience 
in home making involving some responsibility for at least 
twelve months, or the equivalent experience, spend one sum- 
mer, or the equivalent, during each three-year period in 
practical home making as indicated above until such record 
shall total twelve months. 
(c) Have agreed to and actually do spend one summer, 
or the equivalent, during each three-year period in profes- 
sional improvement along the lines laid down for securing 
“Senior A Classification and approved by the local board of 
“vocational education and the State Board: of Vocational Ed- 

ucation. At least six credits must be earned over each threes 
ap period. 


To “cl Note: | Three: -year periods mentioned cabove sare ‘hokd -end- 
ing. as, of August, 31, 1929 .- 1932.- 1939 - 1938 - etc, 


ni I. All teachers of home economics employed in the part- 
time. schools of Wisconsin on or after January. 1, 1926, who: 


lnno' (a) Are not yet qualified to hold a higher classification. 

0\) (b) Have had practical experience in home making. .in- 
volving some responsibility for at least twelve months, or 
the equivalent experience. | 


least ‘six months, or ‘the Skriivaledt experience, and have 
agreed.to and actually do spend one summer,,or the equiva- 
, during each; two-year, period in, such. practical | home 


- Making until such record shall total twelve months. es 
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(c) Have completed two years of the home economics 
course in an approved teacher training institution of college 
rank, or the equivalent training. 

(d) Have agreed to and actually do spend one summer, 
or the equivalent, during each two-year period in profes- 
sional improvement along the lines laid down for securing 
Senior A Classification and approved by the local board of 
vocational education and the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. At least six credits must be earned over each two- 
year period. 


The following courses must be taken first: 


1. The Part-Time School and Its Problems............ 2 sem. hrs. 
2. The Analysis and Organization of Home 

Economics in the Part-Time School.................. 2 sem. hrs. 
38. Teaching Home Economics in the 

PAPC TMG JSEROGL: uccsessesacsesscsismacerseoe 2 sem. hrs. 


Note: Two-year periods mentioned above are those ending 
with the second August 31st after the teacher enters upon 
her — in the part-time school and all subsequent two-year 
periods. 


Senior B Classification 


Senior B Classification is granted to all teachers of home 
economics employed in the part-time schools of Wisconsin pri- 
or to January 1, 1926, who: 

(a) Are not yet qualified to hold Senior A Classification. 

(b) Have completed five years of successful teaching of 
home economics in the part-time schools of Wisconsin. 

(c) Have completed one summer, or the equivalent, in 
professional improvement. At least six credits must be 
earned in courses approved by the local board of vocational 
education and the State Board of Vocational Education. 


The oe courses must be taken first: 


. The Part-Time School and Its Problems............ 2 sem. hrs. 
: The Analysis and Organization of Home 
Economics in the Part-Time School.................- 2 sem. hrs. 
3. Teaching Home Economics in the 
Pare Time? Sono osnche cisternae tapes .2 sem. hrs. 


Senior B Classification will be extended as long as the pos- 
sessor: 
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(a) Teaches home economics successfully in the part- 
time schools of Wisconsin. 

(b) If not already with a record of practical experience 
in home making involving some responsibility for at least 
twelve months, or the equivalent experience, spends one 
summer, or the equivalent, during each three-year period in 
practical home making as indicated above until such record 
shall total twelve months. 

(c) Has agreed to and actually does spend one summer, 
or the equivalent, during each three-year period in profes- 
sional improvement along the lines laid down for securing 
Senior A Classification and approved by the local board of 
vocational education and the State Board of Vocational Ed- 
ucation. At least six credits must be earned over each three- 
year period. The following courses must be taken first: 


1. The Part-Time School and Its Problems............ 2 sem. hrs. 
2. The Analysis and Organization of Home 

Economics in the Part-Time School.................. 2 sem. hrs. 
38. Teaching Home Economics in the 

PEP FIMOS BOCNOO! cms csesiicciacsioc amc 2 sem. hrs. 


Note: Three-year periods mentioned above are those end- 
ing as of August 31, 1929 - 1932 - 1935 - 1938 - ete. 


Senior A Classification 


Senior A Classification is granted to and held by all teachers 
of home economics who meet the following requirements: 

(a) Practical experience in home making involving some 
responsibility for at least twelve months, or the equivalent 
experience. 


Note: Practical experience in home making involving some 
responsibility is considered to be: 

1, Experience with entire responsibility for all home 
making activities such as would be the case were the 
housewife to be away or ill or the mother to die leaving 
full responsibility to be assumed by the candidate. 
Teacher Training Form 8 V. S. Item B. 

2. Experience as an employee in the home responsi- 
ble for certain home making activities such as would be 
the case where the candidate works with and assists the 
housewife but usually has delegated or assumes respon- 
sibilities for definite activities. 

Teacher Training Form 8 V. S. Item C. 
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(b) Occupational experience in employment other than 
teaching or homemaking for at least three months, or equiv- 
alent experience.. 

(c);, Successful teaching experience, of home economics. for 
not less than three years in the part-time school; one of these 
three. years must. be in Wisconsin. 

(d) Completion of a four-year. college eourse ace a 
home economics major,in an. approved teacher, training in- 
stitution, or the equivalent, training. 

-{@) » Completion ofthe following courses, which may is 

; " faahuleds in the four years of college training required under 
(ad): above,’or the equivalent specific: training: ¥ 


1, The Part-Time Sos! ‘and Its Problems... igs eaicee 2 ‘sem. hrs. 
22. The Analysis and ‘Organization’of Home |. i 
Economics in the Part-Time School.................. 2 sem, hen, 
3.0 Teaching Home» Bconomics in the’ 91: gy 
Part-Time Sthoolieitasiacauslt bax..z.egiech.o2 Sem. hrs. 
* 4. Problems in the'Teaching sof Home. oifsto1509 
Economics in the’ Part-Time: Schooloii..2-022 <2'Sem. hrs. 


: * This course cannot be taken for classification credit by 
teachers holding Junior Classification until’ they, have com- 
pleted an approved four-year college course in homé ecdhom- 


5. Adolescent Psychology s!..) 
G6. Hemomees] ............-—-+, 
9%. | Soeio-economic Electives 
Labor Problems ............ 
‘haboroLegislation tar! 
Employment Management .. sans | , 
0&8 BiViehel Tabor Marketoo. Of S9MSitsgxs IROMSS ‘4° sem. \ hrs. 
syitips Lhe Bamily! t.ccc..c: het cee. 
SOCKOLOGY —-n-nn-ceeneneseneeeses inter 
TMIMARIGE «sacra cusnccacceecs eer | 
Vocational Guidance ....... 
Note: Four credits of graduate work done by! a ‘Ganavaabe / 
for a higher degree is accepted in lieu of the’ six credit! total: 
required throughout: these standards:. Koln 


Unclassified : 


ics: and: havea record of three Fi ps pie gal in the part- 
time school. 


All teachers of home economies who.do not have the quali- 
fications for any of the ranks of classification as herein set up 
shall be designated as Unelassified. 


COURSES 
ean Session Note: 


to coltete Courses’ offered ‘in the Summer Session aré’ described in The 

-[9v b silence Session Bulletin. This is issued each ve ie for the fol- 

fi0w ee summer: and will be'sent ‘on request.) 69 fo 

“dig srurlor 

“oso! tools cE DUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychology atlas fr; “ith 


Perchalogy 209 a _~=Psychology I 
Discussion of such fundamental aspects of Gaatks behavior as 
intelligence, memory, learning, ‘motivation, emotion, sensation, 
noise oUBereeption, thinking, and imagination; relation of this knowledge 
ome @te Sts ‘physiological basis; and an integration of this knowledge 
esha RHE S? a UIStu Reto Of ‘persotiality and its: ‘problems. 
Tiss "Sem pri fanok 


To okt “Mr. ound” q aid bee dobasa footoa yash ous S “Credit: 8 


-9f1U 
Psychology 209- bi Papehology: Il : 

& :Jibex Description of the genetic devalovenant of human behavior. Study 
of how these changes come about with emphasis’ on How educa- 
tion may tse;this: mig lene: tovaid: bonien in reaching their ;high- 
est deyelopment, 


eter te 


emo H oem: i lori to Batt 
“t9otii ,ti Mr, Robinson. 2988 i ¥? 2) . Credit: 2 


“Psychology 350 - 'A doledeeiit Pep choles . 

‘Prerequisite: Psychology 209. 
- 200 AY Study” of the developing capacities of the pre-adolescent and 
se “adoléscent child! The effect of heredity and environment on de- 
BOW BLE ‘velopment. Discussion of the problems arising from poor develop- 
ot pon “ment and. of methods for aid. ng children to overcome their 
soe! 5 @ifficulties. 
w.:. = II. , | 
ae Stir, Robison, “t89* +0 | ~ Credit: 2 


Education 424 .. The Social and Mental Growth of the Pre 

Aly Sin ti r 

a eee school Child 

eae ea ., » Prerequisite:; Psychology 209, and. Senior Standing. 

Ta etcet se study. of the physical, mental, emotional, and social develop- 
ment of the child. Emphasis on habit formation, emotional con- 

2 }iho_p trol, and social adjustment. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 3 
Mrs. Houston. 
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Education 203 Plans for Instructional Material 


Prerequisites: Psychology 209 and Education 222. 

Factors underlying the appropriate selection and preparation of 
instructional material in the industrial arts field, with the devel- 
opment of plans for effective presentation. Selected types of work 
prepared in a series of consecutive units for typical teaching sit- 
uations. Unit analysis, preparation of instruction sheets, teach- 
ing plans. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Brown. 


Education 222 Principles of Secondary Education. 


General introduction to present practice in secondary education 
including: the historical development of the schools of this and 
certain European countries, the aims and functions of secondary 
education, the articulation of our educational system, the nature 
of the secondary school student and his problems, the function of 
guidance, the scientific study of the curriculum and extra-curric- 
ulum, teacher-community relationships and school costs. 

Sem. I, IL. Credit: 3 
Mr. Robinson. 


Education 320 Home Economics Education I 


Prerequisite: Education 222 and Junior Standing. 

The application of the general principles of education to Home 
Economics teaching. Pupils in classes — their equipment, inter- 
ests, and needs in home making. Study of home and community. 
Objectives of Home Economics education: the content of the 
curriculum, the methods of classroom teaching, provisions for 
individual differences, measuring the results of instruction, class- 
room management, home practice, teaching aids. The preparation 
of an individual unit of Home Economics study in high school to 
be taught by the writer during the next semester’s Student Teach- 
ing. 

Sem. II, Junior Year; Sem. I, Senior Year. Credit: 2 
Miss Walsh. 


Education 342 Educational Activities of the Young Child 


A study of the literature, music, and plastic and perm.nent play 
materials suitable for the young child. The student is given some 
opportunity for actual work with the materials in the Nursery 
School. 

Sem. I. Credit: 2 
Miss Verrell 
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Education 344 Social Education 
Prerequisite: Education 222. 

A study of the teacher and her relationship to social situations 
in the school, in the community, and in her present college group. 
Suggestions as to procedures in the development of certain ideals 
and attitudes in the adolescent student. Particular attention paid 
to possibilities of moral training and character building by means 
of curricular and extra-curricular activities. 
Sem. II. Credit: 2 
Miss Wright. 


Education 357 Administration and Organization of Indus- 
trial Education 


Prerequisites: Education 222, 208, and Psychology 209. 
Definition of teacher’s professional skill in analysis, selection, and 
teaching on the lesson level, subject level, and curriculum level 
with solutions of typical problems. Occupational and professional 
analysis. Present administrative practice analyzed and procedure 
plans worked out in the following: functional assignment of 
operating responsibility; measurement of teaching and supervi- 
sory staffs; maintaining and developing the teacher’s profes- 
sional skill; functioning of the school system through continuous 
survey; the school budget and financial control; maintaining and 
controlling of buildings and equipment. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 4 
Mr. Bowman. 


Education 360 Visual Education 


Prerequisites: Junior standing in Education and in technical 
series. 

Studies and class discussions concerning educational significance, 
suitability and comparative values, and selection, preparation, 
and use of the various visual aids. Also the principal phases of 
administrative details common to a visual education bureau or 
center. Actual experiences are provided in planning visual aids 
for definite teaching purposes, in construction of lantern slides 
and other visual aids, and in the presentation of lessons aided by 
visual means. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. P. C. Nelson 


Education 405 History of Education 


Background of present day education. Elementary, secondary, and 
college education in the United States from the early colonial 
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period to the present time. Purposes; curriculum, teachers, ‘equip 
ment, support, administration and supervision, methods, and leg- 
islation developed for each type we School.) °'" 

Sem. I, II. f } to YbUVS Credit: 2 
Mr. Curran. ; RF Gt doONIs ONT At 


Education 408 a, Observation and Methods: in Teaching 
Industrial Arts 


Prerequisite: Psychology 209. 
Observation of classes at work with written reports; preparation 
and presentation of lessons to the college class; meaning of edu- 
cation; teaching as a process; principles of learning; types, of les- 
sons; class and shop management; elements and conditions of easy 
control of pupils; punishments; personality of the teacher. 
Sem. I, II. 
Mr. Curran. 


Education 408 b. Observation in Teaching Home Economics 


Observation of public school classes studying Home Economics at 
various grade levels. Classes are taught by the supervisors of Stu- 
dent Teaching and selected student teachers. Different lengths of 
class periods, types of subject matter, and typical teaching tech- 
niques are prepared for, observed, and evaluated. 
This course must parallel Education 320. 
Sem. II, Jr. Year; Sem. I, Sr. Year: 
Miss Walsh. 
Education 408 ce Student Teaching 
Prerequisites: For Home Economics students; Education!i320 
and 408 b and completion of a summer project at the close of the 
Junior year. Each summer’s experience is planned to broaden the 
student’s contacts with people and to enrich her opportunities 
for responsibility as a preparation for teaching. The instructor 
guiding the project varies with the character of the experience. 
Education 203 and 408a for Industrial, Arts students, 
Observation and teaching of Home Economics and Industrial Edu- 
cation in different grades of the public schools, Preparation, use, 
and evaluation of courses of study, plans, provisions for individ- 
ual differences, teaching aids, and tests. Some experience with 
various publicity techniques and with responsibility for the social 
and financial organization of the classes. Individual, conferences 
with the supervising critic end group conferences with the Direc- 
tor of Practice. s) , J nottaouba 
Sem. I, II. , pare Credit: 5-6 
Miss. Walsh, Mr. Curran and others. . eat 
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Education 410 Home Economics Education II 
Prerequisite: Education 320. 


Development of Home Economics Education. Present placemem 
in all day-school curricula; admin.strative probiems of depart- 
ment. Maintenance of and further professional development of the 
Home Economics teacher. 


Sem. II. Credit: 2 
Miss Michaels. 


Education 428 Supervision and Administration of Home 


Economics Education 
Prerequisite: Teaching Experience. 


The organization of the field of supervision; the principles under- 
lying good leadership; the training and qualities valuable in a« 
supervisor. The development of a program of curriculum build. 
ing and class room teaching and testing. The business admin- 
istration of a department. The supervisor’s relations with school 
executives, teachers, and community. 


S. S. only. Credit: 8 
Miss Walsh. 


Education 441 Educational Measurements 
Prerequisites: Education 203 and 222, or Education 329. 


Improvement of the written examination with special reference 
to validity, reliability, and objectivity. The course includes th« 
present status, types, selection, characteristics, limitations, pos. 
sibilities, use and interpretation of tests, as well as the conversion 
of raw scores and the distribution for the determination of 
grades. Emphasis is placed on the construction of informal ob- 
jective tests so that the student may construct and use same when 
out in the field. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Rich, Mr. Brown. 


Education 450 Teaching of Social Science 


Prerequisite: At least 16 semester hours credit in Social) 
Science and History. 
Methods and materials for the teacher of social science in junior 
and senior high school. 
Sem. II. (Not offered 1935-36) Credit: 2 


Education 460 Teaching of Science 
Prerequisite: At least 15 hours credit in two of the three 


sciences, biology, chemistry, and physics. 
A consideration of the problems which ‘confront the teacher of 
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science in the smaller high school with emphasis on aims of sci- 
ence teaching, course content, text books, equipment of labora- 
tories, care of equipment, securing of illustrative material, meth- 
ods of presentation, student records, tests of successful teaching. 
Sem. I. Credit: 2 
Mr. Rich. 


Education 480 Theory and Organization of General Shop 


Prerequisites: Senior Standing (Junior standing permissible 
if student has senior standing in educational sequence.) 

The history of the general shop, including an analysis of the edu- 
cational considerations, the identifications of all types of general 
shops with a study of eacu to include pupil classifications of boys 
and girls, equipment combinations, shop operating problems, in- 
cluding those of personnel organization, stock room and store 
room organization and operation. Directed observation in the 
several types of general shops in The Stout Institute and assign- 
ments as assistants in student teaching practice classes in se- 
lected general shops. The identification of instructional methods, 
teaching devices, and preparation procedures in preparing in- 
structional material. Identification of related information, classi- 
fications, and sources. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Bowman, and others. 

Note: Men who have completed the six-hour requirement in 
student teaching and the above course, will be permitted, so far 
as facilities allow, to take an additional two hours of student 
teaching in general shop work in the senior year and substitute 
this for two hours of technical work in shop work, drawing, or 
design. 


Education 130 S Seminar in Home Economics Education 


Prerequisite: Senior or Junior standing. 
Short units of three weeks’ duration. Content of units selected 
from the most significant present day problems in Home Eco- 
nomics. Details of current units found in the summer session 
bulletin. 
S. S. only. Credit: 1-2-8 
Special Lecturers. 


Education 304 The Part-Time School and Its Problems 


Prerequisite: Junior Standing. 
A general acquaintance course in the history, theory, purpose, 
organization, and administration of the part-time school. The fol- 
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lowing points are considered: history and development of the 
part-time school, both in Europe and America, with special atten- 
tion given to Wisconsin; Federal and State laws affecting the 
part-time schools; the type of pupils in the part-time schools and 
their needs; desirable characteristics of the part-time school 
teacher; the work of the coordinator; home contacts; health prob- 
lems; cooperation with outside organizations; cooperation with 
the Industrial Commission and Rehabilitation Division; the plan- 
ning and care of equipment. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 


Miss Price, Mr. Welch. 
Education 401 Vocational and Educational Guidance 


The rise and development of the movement, with some attention 
to foreign progress; study of surveys and their application to the 
problem; analysis and evaluation of the use of intelligence and 
trade tests; a careful consideration of personnel functions and 
administration, in education, business, and industry; and prepara- 
tion and classification of occupational information for use in guid- 
ance and placement. Assigned reading, lectures, and preparation 
of term papers. 


Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Welch. 
Education 407 The Teaching of Shop Subjects in the Part- 
Time School 


Recognized principles of teaching applied to typical shop situa- 
tions as found in the part-time school. Methods of teaching based 
upon the psychological aspects of learning as applied to both shop 
and related subjects. Topics considered are (1) the use of the 
the lesson plan and job sheet; (2) the demonstration, both for the 
whole class and for the smaller group; (3) individual practice, 
the follow-up on the demonstration; (4) assignment of reading 
and observation; (5) the notebook and note taking; (6) the lecture 
or class talk; (7) reports by pupils; (8) questioning; (9) checking 
and testing, examinations; (10) the use of models, charts, graphs, 
and diagrams; (11) the use of pictures of various kinds; (12) 
shop hygiene and safety; (18) management, routine, detail, and 
discipline; (14) tool room procedure; (15) the maintenance of 
tools, apparatus, and equipment; and (16) the selection, care, and 
purchase of supplies. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Welch. 
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Education 412 Analysis and Organization of Home Econom- 


ics in the Part-Time School (Smith-Hughes 
and George-Elizey) 
Prerequisite: Education 304. 


A study of the needs of the part-time school girl; analysis and 
organization of subject matter for one Home Economics subject 
as taught in the part-time or George-Ellzey school; selection and 
organization of content for short unit course of nine lessons ac- 
companied by teacher’s plans and pupil’s instruction sheets; sug- 
gestive methods for their use for a real situation in a part-time 
school. 


Sem. II. Credit: 2 
Miss Price. 


Education 414 Teaching Home Economics in the Part-Time 


School (Smith-Hughes and George- 
Ellzey) 


Prerequisite: Education 304. 


Building a home making curriculum; study and formulation of 
objectives; suitable methods of teaching such as problem-solving, 
directed study, group instruction, home projects, and their adap- 
tion to part-time school situations; comparative study and critical 
evaluation of text and reference material; adult education in home 
economics. 


Sem. IT. Credit: 2 
Miss Price. 


Education 443 Problems in Teaching Shop Subjects in the 


Part-Time School 


Prerequisites: For Junior teachers (Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational Education), three years of teaching experience in 
the part-time shop classes of the Wisconsin Vocational 
Schools and the completion of two (2) years of training in 
an approved institution of college rank. Education 357B. 


Individual work representing approved practice in the writing of 
text material that can be of immediate use in part-time classes. 
The writing of specific instruction sheets and the preparation of 
test material suitable for use in part-time classes. 


Sem. I, IT. Credit: 2 
Mr. Welch. 
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ENGLISH 
English0 English Composition 


Sub-freshman English. Instruction and practice in the funda- 
mentals of English, Speech, and writing, with especial emphasis 
upon spelling, punctuation, and the rudiments of English Gram- 
mar. Designed for students who prove unprepared to take English 
102. No credit. 

Students who are registered in English 0 may, with the consent 
of the instructor, be permitted to take an examination for credit 
in English 1. 

Sem. I, II. 


English 102 a Composition 


Training in the fundamentals of clear and correct expression; 
emphasis on expository writing and the organization of material. 
sem. I, IT. Credit: 8 
Miss Callahan, Mr. Grinnell, Miss Hassler, Mr. Price. 


English 102b Composition 


Prerequisite: English 102 a. 
Training in the principles of effective writing; emphasis on de- 
seriptive and narrative writing; reading of books representative 


of the types of literature; acquisition of knowledge regarding 
the sources of reading. 


Sem. IT. Credit: 3 
Miss Callahan, Mr. Grinnell, Miss Hassler, Mr. Price. 


English 302 Advanced Composition 


Prerequisite: English 102 b and consent of instructor. 


Practice in honest, personal writing with emphasis on the develop- 
ment of style, and with friendly, exacting criticism. Reading with 
attention to what makes good writing. General class meetingy 
and personal conferences. 

Sem. I, IT. Credit: 2 
Mr. Grinnell. 


English 439 Journalistic Writing 


Prerequisite: Composition 102b and examination to prove 
competency in writing. - 

A course designed to develop skills in various types of journalistic 
writing and to acquaint the student with essential facts comcern- 
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ing newspapers and magazines. ‘Classroom work, conferences, 
general writing, and writing for publication. 

Sem. I, II. ‘ Credit: 2 
Mr. Grinnell. 


English 216 Survey of English Literature 
Prerequisite: English 102. 
A survey of English Literature from Beowulf to the end of the 
nineteenth century. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Miss Callahan. 


English 346 Essay 
Prerequisite: English 216. 
A study of the various types of the essay. Written and oral re- 
ports and class discussions. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 1 
Miss Callahan. 


English 402 The Novel 
Prerequisite: English 216. 

A, study of the development of the English and American novel 
with special regard to the novelists of the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Lectures, assigned readings, critical papers, 
and discussions, 

Sem. I. Credit: 2 
Mr. Grinnell. 


English 404 Poetry 
Prerequisite: English 216. 
A study of contemporary American and British poetry. Lectures, 
assigned readings, critical papers, and discussions. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Miss Callahan. 
English 406 Shakespeare 
Prerequisite: English 216. 
A study of the chief comedies and tragedies of Shakespeare. 


Semester I. Alternate years. Offered in 1935. 
Miss Callahan. Credit: 2 


English 408 English Romantic Poetry 
Prerequisite: English 216. 
An intensive study of the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, By- 
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ron, Keats, and Shelley. 
Sem. I. Alternate years. Not offered in 1935. Credit: 2 
Miss Callahan. 


English 106 Public Speaking I 
Practice in the elements of effective speaking. A variety of 
original speeches and criticisms. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Miss Hassler. 


English 223 Public Speaking II 
Prerequisite: English 106. 
Advanced instruction for those who wish to attain greater ma- 
turity in public speaking. Both classroom and public appearances. 
Sem. I, IT. Credit: 2 
Miss Hassler. 


English 444 Dramatic Coaching I 
A study of the technique of play production; units of work cover 
acting, directing, make-up, lighting and stage equipment, and 
reading and selecting plays. 
Sem. II. Credit: 2 


Mr. Grinnell. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics 207 Mathematics I, College Algebra 
Fundamental processes and selected work in College Algebra. 
Special efforts are made to give each student his maximum pro- 


gress. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 


Mr. Rich, Mr. Tustison. 


Mathematics 211 Mathematics II, College Algebra 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 207. 
Continuation of Mathematics I including special work in loga- 


rithms and the slide rule. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 


Mr. Rich, Mr. Tustison. 


Mathematics 313 Mathematics III, Trigonometry 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 207 and 211. 
Introduction to the elements of trigonometry. The solution of the 
right triangle. Variations of the trigonometric functions, the fun- 
damental relations and functions of the sum and difference of an- 
gles. The solution of oblique triangle. Slide rule and logarithmic 
calculations using the trigonometric functions in solving practical 
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problems. One field problem in the use of the sextant or the 
transit. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 3 
Mr. Rich, Mr. Tustison. 


Mathematics 315 Mathematics [V—Calculus 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 207, 211, 313. 
A course of selected topics from differential and integral calculus 
with practical applications. 


Sem. I Credit: 3 
Mr. Rich. 


MUSIC 
Music 150 Solfeggio 


The study of solfeggio, which includes ear training, is the founda- 
tion of a musical education. Such fundamental principles as 
rhythmic notation, measure, three against two, tonal notation and 
relations, intervals and inversions, diatonic and chromatic scales, 
signatures, and rhythmic and melodie dictation are studied. 
Sem. I. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 


Music 151 Harmony la 
Prerequisite: Music 150 
A detailed study of chord construction. All triads in major and 
minor modes, and dominant sevenths and their inversions. Dis- 
persed harmony. Keyboard work and the playing of cadences. 


Sem. IT. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 


Music 152 Harmony ib 
Prerequisite: Music 151. 
Introduction to counterpoint; passing tones; contrapuntal treat- 
ment of the harmonic material of Harmony 1a. Harmonization 
of scales and simple melodies at the keyboard. 
Sem. I. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 


Music 153 Harmonic Analysis 
Prerequisites: Music 151 and 152. 
This course is invaluable to all students who expect to become 
leaders of choral and instrumental groups. It explains the har- 
monic structure of musical composition. 
Sem. II. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 
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Music 160 Theory 
Prerequisites: Music 151 and 152. 


Acoustics; musical terminology; notation; ornamentation; the 
Gregorian modes; description of the orchestral instruments; 
analysis of music forms, including the song forms. Also practical 
work in elementary orchestration. This course summarizes the 
knowledge necessary to every teacher and professional musician. 
oem. I. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 


Music 162 Conducting 
Prerequisites: Junior standing. Participation in at least one of 
the musical organizations of the college. 

Technique of conducting. Chorus and orchestra from viewpoint 
of prospective conductor. Principles of interpretation. Score 
-saading and transposition. Care and classification of voices. 
Sem. II. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 


Choral Organizations 


Membership .n the glee clubs is open to all students. Try-outs 
are held at the beginning of the school year, and a waiting list 
provides opportunity and protection for those desiring admittance 
at a later date. Several concerts are sung including broadcasts 
and those given in cities throughout Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Strict training is provided in the fundamental principles of 
chorus singing through sectional as well as regular weekly re- 
hearsals. Several times during the year the two clubs unite, form- 
ing a mixed chorus of over one hundred voices. All concerts are 
sung from memory. 


Music 164 Men’s Glee Club 


7 The Men’s Glee Club consists of forty members. 
Full year. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 


Music 165 Women’s Glee Club 


The Women’s Glee Club consists of 65 members. 
Full Year. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 


Music 166 The College Band 


Membership in the college band is open to all students who have 
had training and experience in the playing of a band instrument. 
The band’s membership consists of 45 players, including the drum 
major. On parade the band is preceded by the color bearers and 
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the color guard; at football games the band maneuvers between 
halves, spelling out letters and executing other military drills. 
Formal concerts are given throughout the year. 

(No credit allowed if credit has already been given in Orchestra) 
Full year. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 


Music 167 The College Orchestra 


The orchestra is an organization of twenty-five members with 
symphonic instrumentation. Rehearsals are held once a week 
and special attention is given the string section in private re- 
hearsals. This organization makes public appearances on and 
off the campus, and provides the accompaniment to the larger 
choral works presented by the combined glee clubs. 

(No credit allowed if credit has already been given in Band) 
Full year. Credit: 1 
Mr. Cooke. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND COACHING 
Physical Education 127 Physical Education I (Men) 


Wide range of free exercises, calisthenics, floor work, and games. 
In season, work in athletics. Physical efficiency tests to determine 
individual improvement. Individuals will conduct classes in Phys- 
ical Education. Life saving tests to those who desire Red Cross 


certificates. 
Sem. I, I. Credit: 1 
Mr. Burbidge. (0-2) 


Physical Education Intra-mural Sports (Men) 
A complete program of all sports in season, consisting of an 
“Athletics for All” aim. 
Mr. Burbidge. 


Physical Education 263 Basketball Coaching 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 127 (9 weeks). 
Types of offensive and defensive team play; organization of prac- 
tices and selection of material; individual work; fundamentals; 
practice coaching and officiating in intra-mural games. 
Sem. I, 2nd qtr.; Sem. II, 3rd qtr. Credit: 1% 
Mr. Burbidge. (2-2) 


Physical Education 265 Football Coaching 
Prerequisite: Physical Education I (9 weeks). 
Complete course in the fundamentals of offensive and defensive 
football, both individual and team analysis of various formations 
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in use today; team play; strategy; equipment; problems of or- 

ganization and administration. 

Mr. Burbidge. Credit: 1% 
(2-2) 


Hygiene 101 General and Shop 


Hazards as related to the school and shop; safety as practiced in 
industry; safety procedure in schools. Problems surrounding the 
health of the student and teacher. First aid discussion and prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Burbidge. Credit: 1 


Physical Education 128 Physical Education I (Women) 


Fall work includes fundamentals of English field hockey, archery, 
organized hiking, and swimming. (Two years of swimming is 
required of all women students.) Volleyball and basketball are 
played in the gym when weather does not permit outdoor work. 
Personal hygiene lectures are given to Freshman classes during 
the first semester. An elective class in out-of-door sports stresses 
regular hiking the entire year, with winter sports of skiing, 
skating, etc. prevailing when weather permits. In the spring, 
bicycling and picnics with camp cooking is offered besides or- 
ganized hiking. 

Winter classes (Students may choose) 

a. Fundamentals of Danish Gymnastics trains one in strength, 
co-ordination, better posture control, and mobility. 

b. Clogging and character dancing inzludes elementary instruc- 
tion in simple clogs using fundamental technique and rhythms. 

c. Indoor archery for beginners. Classes in deck tennis and 
shuffleboard are offered as electives. 

Spring classes include: 

a. Natural dancing which trains one for simple motor rhythms 
and pantomime work based on natural movements, as walking, 
skipping, running, and leaping, etc. Tends to help girls over- 
come self-consciousness and develop grace. 

b. Lawn tennis. Fundamental techniques and a study of the rules 
of the game are emphasized. 

ce. Archery, deck tennis, baseball, and the outdoor sports class 


continues. 
Sem. I, I. (-2) 
Miss Reynolds. Credit: 0 


Physical Education 228 Physical Education II (Women) 

Fall outdoor work in individual technique and team plays in field 
hockey, archery, and organized hiking. The ont-of-door sports 
class is again offered. 
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Winter classes (Students may choose). 

a. Folk dancing shows the technique and practice of popular folk 
dances of the nations. 

b. Advanced work in Danish Gymnastics and Clogging. 

ce. Indoor archery. 

Spring classes: 

a. Pageantry is for girls who have had natural dancing. 

b. Lawn tennis tournament is conducted for upperclass girts. 

ce. Archery, deck tennis, baseball, and the outdoor sports class 
continues. 

Swimming (required) is a continuation of Course 128, stressing 

relaxation, co-ordination, and rhythmic execution of strokes. 

Underwater swimming and elementary diving are offered for the 

more advanced students, as are Methods in Red Cross Life Sav- 

ing; the test being given in the spring by certified examiners. 

Miss Reynolds. Credit: -0 

Sem. I, II. (-2) 


Physical Education 380 Theory and Principles of Physical 


Education for Women Teachers 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 128. 

A course for women who wish to teach Physical Education in con- 
nection with other subjects. It is a careful study of the aims and 
objectives of modern physical education as applied to work in 
schools, camps, and supervised playgrounds. The material in- 
cludes formal and informal methods of teaching, the presentation 
of the varied new physical education programs, the related pur- 
pose of physical examinations and personal hygiene, a study of 
the organization and administration of gymnasiums, playgrounds, 
recreation centers, swimming pools. Seasonal programs adapted 
to groups of various ages are formulated for indoor and outdoor 
work. 

Sem. I, ITI. Credit: 2 
Miss Reynolds 1 hr. lecture, 2 hr. lab. 


Physical Education Corrective Individual Gymnastics 


Special diagnosis and prescription of exercises for correction of 
minor physical deficiencies which are noted at the time of the 
physical examination by the college physician. In this class, each 
student is considered as an individual, special case. It is primarily 
for those who wish to improve their posture, overcome detriments 
to their health, e.g., weak arches, weak abdominal muscles, in- 
digestion, constipation, overweight, underweight, poor circula- 
tion, sleeplessness, weak heart, etc. A silhouettograph camera 
helps to determine and verify posture needs, preceding correc- 
tive work. 
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A corrective room in the gym has been especially equipped with 
a triple mirror, mats for exercise, beds for students who need 
regular rest and relaxation periods to build up reserve strength 
and vitality for better health and efficiency. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 0 
Miss Reynolds. Hours arranged 


Physical Education Recreational Sports (Women) 
The Women’s Athletic Association sponsors various sports which 
promote interests and enthusiasm in recreational activities and 
intra-mural competition. There is created an opportunity 
for every girl in school to participate in various recreational ac- 
tivities, and in “play for play’s sake.” 
In the list of fall interests, a girl may choose field hockey, arch- 
ery, tennis, and organized hiking. Winter diversions include volley- 
ball, basketball, bowling, shuffleboard, deck tennis, life saving 
methods, swimming and diving, ice skating, and indoor archery. 
Spring activities include archery, tennis, and baseball. Two 
afternoons a week the swimming pool is open for women. Two 
afternoons a week they may use the gym floor for recreational 
interests and intra-mural sports. 
Miss Reynolds. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
BIOLOGY 
Biology 122 General Biology 


Properties of protoplasm, classification of plants and animals, 
structure and nutrition of forms of plant life, the cell in develop- 
ment and inheritance, reproduction, introductory studies in em- 
bryology and comparative anatomy, the use of the microscope. 


Sem. I, II. Credit: 3 
Miss Bachmann. (1-4) 


cteriology 206 General Bacteriology 
Prerequisite: Biology 122. 
Some of the morphological and physiological characteristics of 
yeast, molds, and baeteria; methods used in the culture and mi- 
croscopic examination of micro-organisms; effects of environment; 
introductory studies in comparative analysis of air, water, and 
milk; efficiency of insects as carriers of micro-organisms. 
Sem. II. Credit: 3 
Miss Bachmann. (1-4) 
logy 214 Physiology and Anatomy 
Prerequisite: Biology 122. 
Mammalian anatomy based on dissections of the cat, the sheep 
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heart, brain and eye, the foetal pig. Histological studies. Survey 
of the fundamental physiological processes of the animal body, 
with special reference to the human. 

Sem. I. Credit: 3 
Miss Williams. (2-2) 


Biology 362 Advanced Physiology 


Prerequisite: Biology 214. 
Histological and quantitative studies on human blood. Experi- 
ments on the heart and on muscle-nerve preparations of the frog. 
Experiments on the human body. 
Sem. II. Credit: 2 
Miss Williams. (1-2) 


Bacteriology 420 Bacteriological Problems 


Prerequisites: Biology 122, Bacteriology 206. 
Applications of bacteriology to the problems concerning conser- 
vation and promotion of community health; pure water supplies, 
sewage disposal, food handling, milk sanitation, food spoilage and 
food poisoning, control of infectious diseases, and public health 
organizations. Students may take the lectures without the lab- 


oratory. 
Sem. I. Credit: 2 or 3 
Miss Bachmann. (2-2) 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry 110 Inorganic Chemistry I 


Chemical viewpoint, vocabulary, chemical reaction, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, gas laws and their application, water, atomic and molec- 
ular weights, equations, solutions, hydrogen chloride and hydre- 
chloric acid, chlorine sodium, sodium hydroxide, salts, halogens, 
valence, ionization, sulphur, and sulphur acids. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 3 
Miss McCalmont, Miss Leedom. (1-4) 


Chemistry 120 Inorganic Chemistry II 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 110. 

Periodic system, atomic structure, nitrogen and the atmosphere, 
ammonia, nitric acid, phosphorus and other members of the nit- 
rogen family, carbon and its oxides, silicon and glass, boric acid 
and borax, soaium and potassium compounds, calcium and its 
compounds, magnesium, zinc, aluminum, iron, nickel, cobalt, lead, 
tin, copper, mercury, silver, gold, platinum, manganese, chrom- 
ium—simple qualitative analysis of groups of metals. 

Sem. II. Credit: 3 
Miss McCalmont, Miss Leedom. (1-4) 
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Chemistry 208 Organic Chemistry 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 120. 

_Influence of structure on chemical behavior; the hydro-carbons, 
alcohols, ethers, aldehydes, ketones, acids and esters, carbohy- 
drates, and proteins. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 3 
Miss Leedom. (1-4) 


Chemistry 322 Physiological Chemistry 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 208, Biology 214. 
Study of colloids; of proteins and protein digestion products; of 
the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrates, fats, and proteins 
in the animal body. Qualitative and quantitative determinations 
of the end-products of metabolism. 
Sem. I, IT. Credit: 3 
Miss Williams. (1-4) 


Chemistry 438 Quantitative Analysis 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 120. 

Use of analytical balance, preparation of standard solutions both 
gravimetrically and volumetrically, typical food analysis for wom- 
en and inorganic determinations for men. Emphasis of tech- 
nique and accuracy, final application of theory learned in begin- 
ning courses. 

Sem. II. Credit: 3 
Miss McCalmont. (1-4) 


Chemistry 445 Chemistry of Materials 


Water and its relations to boiler use, fuels—solids, liquids, gas- 
eous,—lubricants, rubber, paints, varnishes, stains, building ma- 


terials — cement, tile, brick, stones—ferrous and non-ferrous 

alloys. 

Sem. IT. Credit: 3 

Miss McCalmont. (2-2) 
PHYSICS 


Physics 421 Physics I 


Electricity, Mechanics, Heat. Practical application of general 
physical laws is stressed in special laboratory problems, or dem- 
onstrated by apparatus or machines in actual use. Content appli- 
cable to the needs of prospective teachers in Industrial Educa- 
tion, Home Economies, or the Sciences. 

Sem, I, I. Credit: 5 
Mr. Tustison, Mr. Rich. (8-4) 
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Physics 423 Physics II 
Prerequisite: Physics 421. 
Sound and Light. A continuation of Physics I, completing the 
study of the general laws of Physics. The subjects are covered 
through lecture and related laboratory work. Content is especial- 
ly adapted to prospective teachers of physics and general science. 
Sem. I, Ii. Credit: 3 
Mr. Tustison, Mr. Rich. (2-2) 


Physics 425 Physics III 
Prerequisites: Physics 421 and 423, Mathematics 207. 
Strength of materials and the materials of construction in ma- 
chine and building trades. Problems in wood, steel, and concrete 
construction. Standard and special tests in various grades of iron 
and steel; building materials such as cement, brick, and woods of 
various kinds, glues, screws, nails, and other fasteners. 
Sem. I, Ii. Credit: 3 
Mr. Good. (2-2) 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Social Science 103 American History 
An interpretative survey course with emphasis on the period 
since the Constitutional Convention. An effort to interrelate the 
various factors, economic, social, political, and religious which 
have contributed to the development of American society. 
Sem. I, If. Credit: 2 
Mr. Shafer. 


Social Science 105 American Government 
Critical review of the machinery and functions of national, state, 
and local governments. Emphasis on proposed reforms of govern- 
mental machinery and an analysis of the significance of citizen- 
ship. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Dawley. 


Social Science 201 Economics I 
Fundamental principles of economic science; their application to 
the life of the individual in the modern economic and social order. 
Sem. I, IT. Credit: 3 
Mr. Dawley. 
social Science 301 Economic History of the United States 
Prerequisite: Social Science 201. 


A study of the economic evolution of the United States since 
colonial times. Approximately two-thirds of the course is devot- 
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ed to the period since the Civil War. A special emphasis is placed 
on the development of economic problems and the foundations of 
modern industry. Students are required to analyze these prob- 
lems and to formulate tentative remedies. 

Sem. I, II. , Credit: 3 
Mr. Price. 


Social Science 303 Economics II 
Prerequisite: Social Science 201. 
Continuation of Economics I, including the study of a selected 


group of modern economic problems. 
Sem. II, Credit: 2* 


Mr. Dawley. 
Social Science 305 Modern History 


Prerequisite: Social Science 103. 

The study of significant events and movements in world history 
since 1815. The period from 1815 to 1871 is dealt with only as a 
background for the study of the modern state. The emphasis 
throughout the course is upon the motivating forces of national- 
ism and liberalism, especially as they relate to the evolution of 
the distinctly contemporary states and governments and to inter- 
national relations. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 3 
Mr. Shafer. 


Social Science 307 Social Psychology 
Prerequisites: Education 124 or 125. 
A study of human nature, attitudes, and values as a result of 
social interaction and interstimulation. 
Mr. Shafer. Credit: 3 


Social Science 309 Principles of Sociology 
Fundamental principles and elements of sociology, designed to 
give the student a comprehension of social forces, social processes, 


and social structures in modern life. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 3 


Mr. Price. 
Social Science 326 Preblems of the Family 


Prerequisite: Social Science 309. 
Historical study of the development of the family and effects of 
same upon social status of woman. Consideration of present social 
tendencies in relation to the home as reflected in current events 
and literature. 
Sem. II. Credit: 2 


Miss Michaels. 
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Social Science 409 Recent History of U. S. 
Prerequisite: Social Science 103. 

A study and interpretation of American history since the Civil 
War. Emphasis is put on those developments which best help 
explain present United States conditions. Some time is devoted to 
the study of recent world problems in which the United States 
has played a part. 

Mr. Shafer. Credit: 8 


Social Science 411 Social Problems 
Prerequisite: Social Science 309. 
Modern social problems selected from the following group: pop- 
ulation and immigration, poverty and dependency, marriage and 
the family, classes and races, abnormality and crime. An at- 
tempt is made to ascertain possible solutions to these problems 
from the viewpoints of social control and individual adjustments, 
Sem. II. Credit: 2* 
Mr. Price. 


Social Science 414 Labor Movements and Problems 
Prerequisite: Social Science 104, 201. 

An analysis and interpretation of the historical background of 
the modern labor movement, and of fundamental causes of and 
proposed solutions to contemporary labor problems such as un- 
employment, wages, hours, and political activity. 

Sem. I, Il. Credit: 3 
Mr. Shafer. 


Social Science 417 American Politics 
Prerequisites: Social Science 103, 105. 

Analysis of modern political parties, nominating methods, cam- 
paigns, elections, practical politics in legislative bodies, machines 
and bosses, and other divisions of present day American politics; 
reforms and remedies for existing political malpractice are crit- 
ically examined. 

Sem. II. Credit: 2* 
Mr. Dawley. 


Social Science 419 Educational Sociology 
Prerequisite: Principles of Sociology. 
Function of education in society. Agencies that educate. Sociali- 
zation. Control of social facts, principles, and laws so as to serve 
human purposes. Maladjustments and remedies. Scientific methods 
for isolating objectives in social education. Responsibility of the 
schools for social progress. 
Sem. I, IT. ; Credit: 3 
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Social Science 461-2 Contemporary Civilization 


Open to students having at least six hours credit and a B av- 
erage in the social sciences. 

A course to correlate the information acquired in the social sci- 
ences and to interpret its meaning for contemporary civilization. 
Through lectures, discussions, reports, and wide reading, an at- 
tempt is made to bring this information to bear on significant 
economic, political, social, and historical aspects fo contemporary 
civilization in order that each student may further evolve his own 
social philosophy. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 3-3 
Mr. Shafer, Mr. Price, Mr. Dawley. 
*Courses designated with this symbol may be taken for three 
hours credit instead of two through the performance of specified 
outside work. This option is open only to those students who 
have shown ability in prerequisite courses and who receive the 
specific permission of the instructors offering the starred courses. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
ART 


Art 104. Drawing 


Sketching with emphasis upon space relations through the use of 
line, mass, and light and dark. Introduction to perspective and 
figure study. Pencil, charcoal, and crayon technique. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Miss Mutz. (-4) 


Art114 Color and Design 
Prerequisite: Art 104. 
A study of the elements of design: line, mass, color, and texture 
relative to their recognition and significance in the fine and in- 
dustrial arts. Principles of design as controlling factors in the se- — 
lection, arrangement, and decoration of objects for use. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Miss Mutz. (-4) 


Art 220 Costume Selection 
Prerequisite or Parallel: Art 114. 
Study of the individual figure and personal coloring. Influence of 
line, proportion, color, texture, and pattern on costume. Art 
principles as factors in the selection of clothing. 
zs Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Miss Jeter. (-4) 
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Art 332 Advanced Design 
Prerequisite: Art 114. 


A study of the enrichment of objects. Inspiration from nature, 
historic periods, and significant aspects of modern life. Block 
printing with experience in its decorative possibilities. 

Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. Year. Credit: 2 
Miss Mutz. (-4) 


Art 334 House Furnishing 
Prerequisite: Art 114. 

A study of the furnishing needs of the modern house as they re- 

late to convenience, economy, health, and beauty, with emphasis 


on the significant use of line, mass, color, texture, and pattern. 
Practice in the selection and arrangement of furnishings. 


Sem. II, Fr. year or Sem. I, Soph. year. Credit: 2 
Miss Carson. (-4) 
Art 323 Problems in House Furnishing 


Prerequisite: Art 384. 


A course in which curtains, slip covers, screens, and other articles 
for the house may be planned and made, and furniture recondi- 


tioned. 
Sem. II. Credit: 2 
Miss Carson. (-4) 


Art 400 Crafts 
Prerequisite: Art 114. 
Creative cxperience in simple, inexpensive home crafts; as, 
dyeing, lampshade making, and the framing of pictures. The 
course is planned to meet the needs of those who direct clubs 
and extra-curricular activities. 
Sem. I, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Miss Mutz. (-4) 


Art 426 Seminar in Art 
Prerequisite: Junior Standing. 
Problems relating to the selection, adaptation, and presentation of 
art subject matter in homemaking courses for various types of 
schools. Choice of problems based on needs and interests of in- 
dividual students. 


Sem. I, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Miss Mutz. 
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Art 430 Art History and Appreciation 
Prerequisite: Art 114 or Junior Standing. 


Survey of the fine and industrial arts in the most significant 
historic periods, with emphasis on contemporary work. Visits to 
museums and galleries. 

Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 3 
Miss Mutz. 


Art 434 Period Furnishings 
Prerequisite: Art 334, 

A study of present day architecture, interiors, and furnishings as 
influenced by historic styles: Mediterranean, English, French, 
American Colonial, Georgian, and Empire. Visits to museums and 
shops. 

Sem. I, Credit: 3 
Miss Carson. 


Art 436 Costume Design 
Prerequisites: Art 114, 220. 
Development of technical ability to create designs for present day 
costume. Inspiration from nature, historic periods, and moderm 
environment. Costuming for plays and pageants. 
Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Miss Van Ness. (-4) 


Art 446a Sketch 


A study of the essentials of form, light-dark, and color with em- 
phasis on composition. Sketching in pencil, charcoal, and water 


color. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 1 
Miss Mutz. (-2) 


Art 446 b= Sketch 
Prerequisite: Art 446 a. 
Continuation of Art 446 a. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 1 
Miss Mutz. (-2) 


Art 450 House Architecture 
Prerequisite: Art 334. Junior standing. 
A practical study of the design of small houses and apartments 
to meet the needs of modern family groups. Individual problems. 
in planning and modeling a house and its surroundings. 
Sem. I. Credit: Z 
Miss Carson. (-4) 
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FOODS AND NUTRITION 


Home Economics 90S General Nutrition 
Elementary course in nutrition; selection of a proper diet for good 
health based on dietetic principles. 
S. S. only. Credit: 2 
Miss Cruise. 
Home Economics 212 Foundations of Nutrition 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 208, Home Economics 2380. 


A scientific study of the fundamental principles of human nutri- 
tion as a basis for the selection of food for the individual and the 


family group. 
Sem. IT. Credit: 3 
Miss Cruise. (2-2) 


Home Economics 230 Food Preparation 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 120. 
A study of the basic food principles in the preparation of food 


products. 
Sem. I, IT. Credit: 4 
Miss Buchanan. (1-6) 


Home Economics 230 X 

All students must have, in addition to the prescribed food courses, 
additional experience in food preparation. Home Economics 280X 
is planned to meet this requirement and should follow the course 
in Home Economics 230. The work outlined for this project is to 
be done during the summer vacation and a practical examination 
must be completed during the first week of the fall semester. 
A fee of one dollar will be charged all students failing to appear 
at scheduled time, or for repetition of examination. 


Home Economics 300 Applied Institution Management 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 308. 
This course is planned to give the student experience with prob- 
lems of institution management by operating the college tea room. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 3 
Miss Lusby. (1-6) 


Home Economics 306 Child Nutrition 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 212. 

A study of child food requirements and the preparation of the 

noon meal for pre-school children; methods of judging good an’ 

; poor nutrition of children; causes, effects, and prevention of mal- 
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nutrition; field work in nursery and grade schools. 

Sem. I, II; Sr. year. Credit: 2 or 3 
Miss Cruise. 

Child Nutrition for three semester hours of credit must be taken 
by the students choosing the Nutrition and Dietetics group. 


Home Economics 308 Meal Management 
Prerequisite: Home Economics! 230 and 212. 
A study of the management factors involved in food problems. 
Buying of foods; planning, preparing, and serving various types 


of meals. 
Sem. I, IT; Jr. year. Credit: 3 
Miss Buchanan, Mrs. Meslow. (-6) 


Home Economics 310 Nutrition and Dietetics 
Prerequisites: Home Economics 212, Biology 122. 
Prerequisite or Parallel Course: Chemistry 322. 
A study of normal metabolism and human nutrition; infant feed- 
ing; calculation and preparation of diets. 
Sem. I, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 3 
Miss Cruise. (2-2) 


Home Economics 452 Institution Food Preparation 
Prerequisites: Home Economics 230 and 212. 

Preparation of food in large quantities, standardization of for- 
mulae, calculation of costs. Care and operation of equipment. 
Menu planning for the institution. Laboratory practice in the 
college cafeteria. 

Sem. I, II, Jr. year. Credit: 3 
Miss Lusby. (1-4) 


Home Economics 328 Institution Administration 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 452. 

A study of the organization and administration of the food serv- 
ice in various types of institutions such as hospitals, school lunch- 
rooms, and commercial food establishments. Types of organiza- 
tion, methods of administration, personnel management, purchas- 
ing of food and supplies, records and accounts, equipment selec- 
tion and arrangement. 

Sem. I, Sr. year. Credit: 3 
Miss Lusby. 


ome Economics 400 Food Demonstrations 
Prerequisites: Home Economics 230 and 308. 
Instruction in the technique of food demonstration, planning and 
giving demonstrations for different groups; lecture demonstra- 
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tions by specialists from commercial fields. 
Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Miss Buchanan. (-4) 


Home Economics 416 Reading in Foods 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 230. Junior Standing. 
Survey of research work being done in foods by various educa- 
tional institutions, commercial firms, special bureaus, etc. Review 
of late books and magazine articles. 
S.S. Credit: 1 
Mrs. Meslow. 


Home Economics 418 Diet Therapy 
Prerequisites: Home Economics 310, Physiology 362. 
Abnormal nutrition with dietary treatment of certain diseases; 
experiments and problems with respiratory apparatus, calori- 
meter, and laboratory animals. 
Sem. II. Credit: 3 
Miss Cruise. (2-2) 


Home Economics 438 Experimental Cookery 
Prerequisites: Home Economics 230 and 308. 
Development of experimental viewpoint and experimental] method 
in food preparation. Intensive study of principles and factors 
which will influence standard food products. Class and individual 


problems. 
Sem. I, IL. Credit: 3 
Mrs. Meslow. (1-4) 


Home Economics 456 Special Food Problems 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 438. 
Principles and applications of research methods applied to food 
problems, Directed individual work. 
Sem. I, II, Sr. year. Credit: 2 (-4) 
Mrs. Meslow. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


Home Economics 102 Textiles and Clothing 
This course is planned to develop judgment in buying through ap- 
preciation of fundamental differences in fabrics as to durability, 
beauty, and suitability for garments and house furnishings. Pat- 
tern study and garment construction. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 4 
Miss Van .xess. (1-6) 
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Home Economics 102 x 


Upon completion of Home Economics 102, students are required 
to do certain clothing construction processes until a predetermined 
degree of speed and accuracy in technique has been attained. This 
standard must be met in a practical test before registration in 
Home Economics 218. 


Home Economics 218 Clothing Construction 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 102, 102x. 
Construction processes as applied to silk and wool dresses. Em- 
phasis on appropriate design and fabric. Good standards of dress 
for college students. 
Sem. II. Credit: 3 
Miss Jeter. (1-4) 


Home Economics 312 Applied Dress Design 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 218. 


Practical application of principles of costume design. Emphasis 
on individuality in costume through appropriate use of line, pro- 
portion, color, and texture. Practice in draping. Field trip re- 


quired. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Miss Jeter, Miss Van Ness. (-4) 


Home Economics 314 Children’s Clothing 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 218. 


A study of the’ problems involved in the selecting, planning, and 
making of children’s clothing. Emphasis is placed on the rela- 
tion of design to self-help. Garments are designed and made for 
children who can be studied and fitted in the laboratory. 


Sem. I, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Miss Jeter. (-4) 


Home Economics 316 Clothing Economics 
Prerequisites: Economics 201, Home Economics 218. 
Buying points of clothing; evaluation of buying guides; standard- 
ization as related to clothing; individual and family clothing 
budgets. Assigned problems. 
Sem. I. Credit: 2 
Miss Van Ness. 


Home Economics 336 Clothing Problems 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 218. 
Investigation of problems in clothing with organization and pre- 
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sentation of results. Emphasis on problems which arise in the 
teaching of clothing; evaluation and preparation of illustrative 
material; practice in demonstration. 

Sem. I, IT. ; Credit: 2 
Miss Jeter. (1-2) 


Home Economics 370 History of Costume 
Prerequisites: Art 220, Junior Standing. 
A study of the development of costume. Factors which influence 
change in fashion; qualities in style that make for lasting beauty; 
influence of the past on present-day costume. 
Sem. I, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Miss Jeter. 


Home Economics 372 Textile Study 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 102. 
Physical and chemical analysis of textiles. Use of standard test- 
ing apparatus. Assigned problems. 
Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Miss Van Ness. (-4) 


HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Home Economics 116 Freshman Lectures 
Problems relative to the guidance, adjustment, and participation 
of the freshman woman as a member of the present day college 
group. Survey of various fields of work in Home Economics.| 
Sem. I. Credit: 1 
Miss Michaels. 

Home Economics 317 Consumer Information 

Prerequisite: S.S. 201. 

Study of conditions relative to purchasing of goods, with em- 
phasis on consumer information and guidance in the distribu- 
tion of incomes and the selection of commodities to suit same. 
Sem. I, II, Jr. year. : Credit: 2 


Home Economics 318 Physical Development and Welfare of 
Young Children 
Prerequisite: Physiology 214. 
The physical development of the child from early embryonic life 
to 18 months, and the care of the mother and child throughout 
this period. Public provision for maternity and infancy. Oppor- 
tunities in the field of child welfare for home economics trained 
women. 
Sem. I. Credit: 2 
Miss Lawton. 
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Home Economics 403 Home Administration 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. 

A study of the expenditures of time, energy, and money. Emphasis 
on the social aspects and the adjustments of family life. Reai- 
dence in the Home Management House for six weeks with actual 
experience in the management of the house and the care of a 
young child. 

Sem. II. Credit: 4 
Miss Lawton. 


Home Economics 405 Standards of Living 
Prerequisite: Social Science 201. 
Study of the scales and standards of living of the American and 
foreign countries. Emphasis on the standard of living of families 
on moderate incomes. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Miss Lawton. 


Home Economics 432 Economics of House Furnishing 
Prerequisite: Junior or Senior Standing. 

Study of consumer house furnishing problems based on utilita- 
rian, economic, aesthetic, and social values of household com- 
modities. Quantity and quality budgets at different price levels. 
Visits to house furnishing markets. 

Sem. II. Credit: 3 
Miss Carson. 


Home Economics 352 Housing 
Prerequisite: Junior or Senior Standing. 

Social and economic aspects of housing in relation to family 
welfare. Rural and urban housing conditions with remedial and 
restrictive measures for housing evils. Cost of housing, relation 
of cost to family income, and methods of financing. 

Sem. I Creat: 2 
Miss Carson. 


For additional course in Family Administration see: 
Page 77—Social Science 326, Problems of the Family. 
Page 60—Education 424, Social and Mental Growth of the 
Pre-School Child. 
Page 61—Education 342, Educational Activities of the Y ung 
Child. 
For courses in Home Economics education see: 
Page 61—Education 320, Home Economics Education i. 
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Page 63—Education 408b, Observation in Teaching of Home 
Economics. 

Page 63—Education 408¢c, Student Teaching in Home Econom- 
ics, 

Page 63—Education 410, Home Economics Education II. 

Page 65—Hducation 130, Seminars in Home Economics. 

Page 65—Education 304, Part-Time School and Its Problems. 

Page 66—-Education 416, Analysis and Organization of Home 
Economics in Part-Time School. 

Page 66—Education 412, Method of Teaching Home Economics 
in Part-Time School. 


SHOP WORK, DRAWING, AND DESIGN 


All courses in this group are nine weeks in length, meeting daily. 


Due to the variation in the types of content included in these courses the 
following tabulation is given to indicate the time requirements for 
eredits. 


Figures in parentheses indicate hours in preparation: 
1 period per week (2) 18 wks. 1 semester hour 
2 periods per week (1) 18 wks. 1 semester hour 
8 periods per week (0) 18 wks. 1 semester hour 
6 periods per week (0) 9 wks. 1 semester hour 
12 periods per week (0) 9 wks. 2 semester hours 
10 periods per week (2) 9 wks. 2 semester hours 


Industrial Education Orientation 


(For Industrial Education Freshmen.) 

Admission requirements, program operation, attendance regula- 
tions, credits, scholastic measurement. Analysis of characteristics 
of a good performance in shop or drawing courses, in professional 
courses, in academic courses, and as a teacher. Personnel prob- 
lems in physical, social, and mental phases. Curriculum oppor- 
tunities, professional requirements, trends in requirements in 
calls for teachers. Analysis of personal performances. Signifi- 
cance of choices available. 


Sem. I, II. Credit: 0 

Mr. Bowman, Mr. Price. 

and others Meets 1 hr. per week for year 
DRAWING 


Industrial Education 121 Elements of Mechanical Drawing I 


Analysis of fabricated objects; recognition of elementary shapes; 
identification of elementary shapes through recognition of prin- 
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ciple of construction; measurement of parts; location of parts; 
principles of geometry applied to construction; representation of 
fabricated objects through the more commonly used methods of 
projection drawing; technical sketching; technical specification; 
glossary; historical; guidance factors. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Green. (2-6) 


Industrial Education 234 Mechanical Drawing II 
Prerequisite: Industrial Eduection 121. 
Application of the principles of mechanical drawing in the solu- 
tion of advanced problems of representation, involving various 
construction materials and processes. Advanced problems in pro- 
jections, intersections, revolutions, developments, etc. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Green. (2-8) 


industrial Education 226 General Drawing I 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 118, 121. 

The application of graphical methods in the acquisition, expres- 
sion, and interpretation of such ideas of general significance and 
use as are peculiarly suited to the graphic language for their 
transmission, including construction, maintenance, operation, lo- 
cation, direction, arrangement, motion, stability, symmetry, pro- 
cessing, routing, human relations, organization, comparative val- 
ues, component parts, ete. 

Correlation of English and graphic description. Use of graphic 
computations of general value. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Green. (2-634 


Industiial Education 228 General Drawing II 
Prercquis.te: Industrial Education 121, 118. 
Working drawings, sketches, installation plans, specifications, 
detailing and assembling of popular construction such as, re- 
modeling or design of a small building, fences, entrances, garden 
walls, house trailer and boat building, special shop layouts in 
Industrial Education, analysis of routing materials. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 227 Machine Drawing I 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 121, 118, and one course 
from the metal working group. 
Standard conventions, detailing, technical sketching, materials of 
construction, material lists, fastening devices, tool processes, shop 
terms — glossary, technical description, specifications, tabular 
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data, formulae, violations of theory, dimensioning, duplicating, 
interpreting drawings, diagrammatic, flow sheets—operation dia- 
grams — repair lists — piping diagrams. Use of standard hand- 
books, graphic computation. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Green. (2-6) 


Industrial Education 229 Machine Drawing II 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 227, Math. 211. 
Analysis of Motions — uniform, simple harmonics, uniformly ac- 
celerated and retarded; cams — plate, cylindrical; spur gears — 
spur and pinion — pinion and rack — annular; bevel gears; worm 
and worm wheel; computations; use of odontograph. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Green. (2-6) 


Industrial Education 329 Machine Drawing iil 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 227. 
Mechanical perspective by piercing points of visual rays. Angular 
perspective, parallel perspective. Use of measuring points, van- 
ishing)points of inclined lines. Special methods for determination 
of perspective of circles. Application of the principles of perspec- 
tive in the free hand sketching of machine parts. Dimensioning 
perspective drawings. 


.Sem., I, IJ; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 


Mr. Green. (1-8) 


Industrial Education 433 Machine Drawing IV 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 829. 
Considerations of design from standpoint of strength, use, opera- 
tion, manufacture, tool manipulations, cost; computations; use of 
standard references; detailing; pictorial assembly; design of jigs; 
to mechanism of general interest and use. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Green. (1-8) 


Industrial Education 118 Freehand Drawing I 


A study of the basic fundamentals of freehand drawing, lines, 
circles, ellipses, drawing of geometric solids, freehand perspec- 
tive; line, form, proportion, shading, study of still life, shop 
sketching, blackboard practice; study of lettering; pen and ink 
work; miniature sketches in pencil and ink; design term sketch. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. (2-8) 
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Industrial Education 224 Freehand Drawing II _ 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 118. 

Pen and ink work; designing of letters; study of alphabets; 
monograms, trade marks; seals; ornamental hanging signs; lamps 
in metal and wood; entrances, fences, design of electric fixtuves, 
cabinet designing; garden furniture; industrial arts design, ad- 
vertising layouts; psychology of advertising; color and design, 
water color; show card work. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 231 Architectural Drafting I 
Prerequisites: I. E. 121, 118. 
Fundamental elements of construction and the planning of build- 
ings, lettering, conventions, and symbols; footings and founda- 
tions, sill construction, cornices; cellar windows; double-hung 
windows and casements for frame, stucco, and masonry struc- 
tures; fireplaces; stairways; preparing preliminary drawings 
from sketches. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. (2-8) 
Industrial Education 233 Architectural Drafting IT 
Prerequisites: I. KE. 219, 231. 
Preparation of preliminary sketches and drawings; a working 
set of plans anu elevations of a residence, consisting of first and 
‘second floor plans; four elevations; basement; details, cross-sec- 
tion perspective; specifications; estimate; heating and ventila- 
tion materials of construction; and a term report on some phase 


of building. 
Sem. I, Li. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 331 Architectural Drafting ITI 
Prerequisites: I. E. 219, 231, 283, 3381. 

The student chooses his own house design with approval of the 
instructor; prepares all of the plans, makes a model of the de- 
sign, and landscapes a proposed lot or prepares an exhibit sheet 
of the proposed plan rendered in ink or water colors. Lectures 
on styles of the past and present; modernistic architecture; field 
trip to study types and furniture; field trips to study construction. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. (2-8) 

Industrial Education 431 Architectural Drafting IV 


Prerequisites: I. E. 219, 281, 233, 331. 
Orders of architecture; history of architecture; reports on assign- 
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ments; elements of law of contracts; heating and sanitation; 
business houses and public institutions; preparation of model dis- 
plays and exhibits. 

Sem, II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 471 Architectural Drawing V 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 231, 233, 331, 431. 

Fundamentals of Architectural Design, Shades and shadows, co- 
ordinate planes, casting shadows, determination of shadow lines. 
Perspective urawing, terminology, types of perspective, classic 
orders, comparison, proportion, elementary principles of archi- 
tectural rendering. 

Sem. I, IT. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. (2-8) 


ELECTRICAL WORK 


Industrial Education 119 Industrial Electricity I 
Essentials of electricity including wire splicing, Ohm’s Law ex- 
periments, cells and batteries, signal circuits, simple light and 
power circuits, house wiring, direct current lighting and power 
circuits, direct current generators and motors. Practical applied 


problems. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Good. (3-4) 


Industrial Edueation 343 Industrial Electricity I 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 119. 


Magnetic circuits as applied to coils, motors, generators, and 
transformers. Insulation and insulators. Arm. ture windings and 
winding projects. Mutual and self-inductance. Conduit wiring 


projects. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Good. (3-4) 


Industrial Education 345 Industrial Electricity II 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 119, 343. 

Theory and essentials of alternating currents. Shop problems 
dealing with alternating current measuring instruments, trans- 
formers, and various types of alternating current motors and 
generators and their accessories. 

Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Good. (3-4) 
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GENERAL MECHANICS 


Industrial Education 253 General Mechanics I 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 121, 119, 115, 107, 109. 


Selections of jobs typical for the content of courses in Home Me- 
chanics; Practical Mechanics; and Simple Mechanics. General 
Education is made the basis for the major portion of the shop 
assignments. Because of its general character, much of the work 
is adaptable to courses set up for girls in these fields. Students, 
in addition to their mechanical work, are required to make solu- 
tions of problems of management necessary to the successful 
operation of the general shop. Bench and mechanical equipment 
affords excellent opportunity for work in projects in woodwork, 
plumbing, electricity, woodfinishing, sheet metal repairs, and 
bench metal work. 


Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Tustison, Mr. Kranzusch, Mr. Brown. (1-9) 


Industrial Education 365 General Mechanics I 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 258. 


Continuation of General Mechanics I in additional and advanced 
problems. Problems of an Arts and Crafts nature are added to 
the already varied program. This additional field lends itself to 
work of an extra-curricular character. New fields of general 
mechanics nature are explored and original research in developing 
new problems is stressed. The informational as well as the manip- 
ulative content is covered. 


Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Tustison, Mr. Kranzusch, Mr. Brown. (10) 


Industrial Education 369 Industrial Mechanics I 


Prerequisites: Junior Standing or equivalent in Technical Se- 
quence. 


Research in, and the selection and organization of, projects and 
problems having as a basis mechanics and power in general ap- 
plication to industry and to the various devices and materials of 
significance to the consumer. Particular emphasis is placed on 
adaptations to meet the needs of various pupil purpose groups. 


Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Good. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Industrial Education 269 Aeronautics I 


Prerequisites: Basic courses in Elements of Woodwork, Bench 
Metal, and Mechanical Drafting. Experience in General 
Metal work, especially Welding, will be an advantage, ai- 
though not a prerequisite. 

A first course designed to assist industrial teachers in meeting 
the initial responsibilities assigned to them in connection with the 
opening of work in aeronautics. Units of work will be offered in 
model building, involving construction and related studies ap- 
propriate for junior high school pupils. Units of work will be 
offered with emphasis appropriate for senior high school work in 
airplane mechanics. The distribution of emphasis in the course 
will be to assist industrial teachers in the introduction of aero- 
nautics work. 

S. S. only. Credit: 2 


Mr. Dhein. (2-6) 


Industrial Education 270 Aeronautics II 


Prerequisites: Aeronautics I, or two semesters of teaching 
experience of aeronautical constructions, or the equivalent. 
Welding and bench metal experience desirable, but not a 
requirement. 

A continuation of Aeronautics I with emphasis placed upon the 
structural development suitable for glider and aircraft building 
in the junior and senior high school units. Principles of sero- 
dynamics applied practically and theoretically, including wind 
tunnel construction and experiments. Wing foil design, with prac- 
tical application of the N. A. C. A. wind tunnel graphs. Jig ar- 
rangements for rib construction. Aircraft rigging and mechanics, 
including chrome-molybdenum aircraft tube welding. Aircraft 
motors, and motor starters in theory and practice. Review of the 
related subjects, including meteorology, navigation, and theory of 
flight as applicable to secondary school curricula. For those desir- 


ing, arrangements will be provided for glider flight instructions. 

(Slight additional fee due to use of local airport.) 

S. S. only, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 

Mr. Dhein. (2-6) 
METAL WORK 


Industrial Education 245 Auto Mechanics I 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 113, 119. 
Seven weeks to the study, repair, and adjustments of the various 
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units of the chassis not including the engine, on live cars brought 
into the shop. Two weeks to the fundamental principles of opera- 
tion of the automobile engine, and adjustments of its various 


parts. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Good, Mr. Kranzusch. (2-6) 


Industrial Education 247 Auto Mechanics II 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 245. 
Modern shop practice in overhauling and repairing auto engines 
and their accessories. Reboring and honing cylinders; fitting new 
pistons, rings, and piston pins; reseating, grinding, and testing 
valves; repairing and adjusting carburetors. 
Sem. I, I. Credit: 2 
Mr. Good, Mr. Kranzusch. (2-6) 


Industrial Education 341 Auto Mechanics III 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 245, 247. 
Electrical equipment of the automobile. Construction, principles 
of operation, adjustments and repair of the various types of cir- 
cuits, operating units, and storage batteries. Practice in diagnos- 
ing, locating, and repairing electrical troubles on live cars. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Good, Mr. Kranzusch. (2-6) 


Industrial Education 451 Auto Mechanics IV 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 245, 247, and 341. 

For teachers and prospective teachers of auto mechanics, giving 
experience in the preparation of instructional units for junior 
and senior high schools and for vocational schools. Selection 
and organization of teaching material, shop lay-out, student rout- 
ing and shop management, equipment selection, tool room plan- 
ning and operation. 

Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Good, Mr. Kranzusch. (4-2) 


Industrial Education 243 Foundry I 


Molding, involving cutting and tempering molding sand prepara- 
tory to ramming bench and floor molds. Core making involving 
making and baking of cores for molds. Cupola practice, includ- 
ing operation of the cupola and the handling and pouring of 
molten metal. Selecting, mixing, and melting pig iron and ma- 
chinery scraps to secure machinable qualities in the castings. 
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Two or three heats of cast iron. Melting and pouring of brass 
and aluminum in a crucible. 

Sem. I, Il. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 337 Foundry I 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 248, 
Advanced molding projects, match plates for production work. 
Metallurgy of the foundry. Several heats of iron, brass, and 
aluminum. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. : (2-8) 


Industrial Education 339 Foundry III 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 337. 


Advanced molding and core making problems, and cupola practice. 
Survey of the foundry trade. Field trips, preparation of instruc- 
tional material. 


Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 113 Machine Shop I 


Construction and operation of the lathe, milling machine, drili- 


ing machine, shaper, and grinding machine. Shapes of the cutting 
tools, grinding, setting, and operating. Calculations to obtain the 
correct feeds and speed for cutting various metals. Related tech- 
nical information. Projects involve basic processes on each ma- 
chine, 

Sem. I, IT. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 235 Machine Shop II 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 113. 


Spiral gear cutting and rack cutting involving the use of the 
milling machine. Internal and external square thread cutting on 
the lathe. Cylindrical grinding in the universal grinder. Streea 
upon related information pertaining to machine shop work. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. (2-8) 
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Industrial Education 237 Machine Shop III 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 235. 
Worm gearing, tool and cutter grinding, and problems in tool 
making. Planning, drilling, and tapping cast iron machine parts. 
A survey of the trade is made with a view to organizing material 
for teaching. Material uses and cost studies. 


Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 435 Machine Shop IV 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 237. 


Bevel-gear cutting, punch and die making, internal grinding, 
problems in tool making. Studies of selection of appropriate 
materials. Organization of project material and instructional 


units. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 115 Sheet Metal I 


Care and use of sheet metal hand tools and machines; the draft- 
ing of simple patterns by means of parallel lines, radial and ap- 
proximate development; making the problems drafted or laid ont, 
studying their construction; related information; the manufac- 
ture, buying, sizes, quantities, etc.,; of the supplies. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Keith. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 239 Sheet Metal II 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 115. 
Drafting irregular patterns by means of triangulation; trianguls- 
tion using the top view in the layout, triangulation using both 
top and side view in the layout, triangulation using the side 
view only in the layout, shop practice in the make-up of irregu- 
lar fittings from various fields of sheet metal work. 


Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Keith. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 241 Sheet Metal Til 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 115, 289. 


Shop problems in blower and exhaust piping, architectural work, 
heating and ventilating, drafted, and made up. Mensuration ap- 
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plied to sheet metal containers. Review of triangulation; ad- 
vanced forms of parallel line and radial development. 

Sem. I, II; Jr. and Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Keith. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 333 Sheet Metal IV 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 115, 239, 241. 


Organization of sheet metal work for teaching in junior and 
senior high schools and vocational schools; shop layouts, courses 
of study, equipment. Fundamentals of working copper and brass; 
projects involving hard soldering, raising, chasing, seaming, 
piercing, etching, coloring. 

Sem. [, I; Jr. and Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Keith. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 335 General Metal I 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 115, 118. 


General shop of the trade group type. Organization, courses of 
study, layouts, equipment, operation, uses of instructional ma- 
terial, supplies. Shop work in selected projects representing 
bench metal, forging, heat treating, machine shop, oxy-acetylene 


welding. 
Sem. I, II Credit: 2 
Mr. Keith. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 355 General Metal II 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 335. 


Continuation of General Metal I. Advanced work in ornamental 
forging, oxy-acetylene welding, power hammer work, bench metal, 
tool making, and heat treating. Study of tools and supplies. Or- 
ganization of content of General Metal I and II for teaching. 

Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Keith. ; (2-8) 


Industrial Education 455 Oxy-acetylene and Electric Welding 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 835 and 855. 


Setting up, operation, maintenance, and repair of generators, 

tanks, gauges, manifolds, lines, and torches. Setting up, opera- 

tion, and maintenance of arc welding equipment. Emphasis on 

gas and electric welding and cutting of all common metals. In- 

structional organization of gas and electric welding. 

Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
' Mr. Keith. (2-8) 
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PRINTING 


Industrial Education 117 Printing I 


Elements of composition, stonework, and platen press work. 
Graded projects in straight composition involving basic opera- 
tions of job printing, proofreading. Supplementary lectures and 
demonstrations given in definite teaching units. 


Sem. I, II Credit: 2 
Mr. Baker and others. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 255 Printing I 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 117. 

Continuation of Printing I. Problems in display composition, 
stonework, and platen press work. An introduction to commercial 
problems and jobs through use of typical projects. Allows gain in 
skill as craftsman. Supplementary lecture periods devoted to ty- 
pographical design and its application. 

Sem. I, IL. Credit: 2: 
Mr. Baker and others. (2-8), 


Industrial Education 257 Printing III 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 117, 255. 


Advanced problems in composition and presswork. Practical pro- 
duction jobs of all types produced under foremanship system. 
Special processes are studied and practiced in shop including em- 
bossing, three-color process, virkotyping, stereotyping, etc. School 
newspaper make-up, and ad composition on Stoutonia. Lectures 
given as practical teaching units. 


Sem. I, II Credit: 2 
Mr. Baker. (4-6) 


Industrial Education 35la Printing IV (a) Machine 
Composition 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 117, 255, 267. 
Study of intertype and linotype machines. Includes study of the 
complete mechanism, care, and operation of typesetting ma- 
chines. Time divided between mechanism and practice operating. 
Sufficient time is spent on study of mechanism of the machine to 
give a complete knowledge of principles and care. 


Sem. I, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Baker and others. (3-7) 
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Industrial Education 351b Printing IV (b) Printshop 
Mechanics 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 117, 255, 257, 851, 459. 


Course designed to cover study of adjustments and care of ali 
machinery found in the school and job shop including platen and 
cylinder presses, automatic feeders, stereotype equipment, lino- 
type, intertype, monotype, paper cutters, stitchers, and folders. 
Operation tests on each. Study and reference will include special 
presses, automatic machinery, field trips, and designing of shop 
work and storage equipment. 

Sem. Il, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
jn Mr. Baker and others. (5-5) 


Undustrial Education 259 Printing V (School Publications) 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 117, 255, 257, English 489. 


Prepares teachers of printing to handle school periodicals as a 
part of their work. Study of school newspapers, magazines, and 
annuals from the viewpoint of organization and operation. El- 
ements of journalism and their application from the viewpoint 
of the printing instructors. The Stoutonia, the weekly school 
newspaper, and morgue used as a laboratory. 

Sem. I, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Baker. (6-4) 


Industrial Education 361 Printing VI Printing Design 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 117, 255, 257. 

Application of elementary art and design to practical printing. 
Study of type design, commercial layouts, colors, papers, cover 
designs, folders, and booklets. Lectures, shop work, and drawings. 
Application of Block carving. 

Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Baker. (4-6) 


Industrial Education 449 Printing VII Printing Economics 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 117, 255, 257. 
Acquaints the teacher of printing with economic problems of both 
commercial and school print shops. Shop organization and man- 
agement, purchasing of equipment and supplies, shop layouts, and 
cost estimating. Lectures supplemented by references and prac- 
tical problems. Part time devoted to organization of material 
for instructional purposes, and development of printing tests. 


Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Baker. (6-4) 
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Industrial Education 459 Printing VIII Presswork and 
Bindery 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 117, 255, 257. 

Practical problems and operation of platen and cylinder presses, 
and automatic feeders for platen presses, imposition of large 
forms. Research problems in presswork. Field study of modern 
presses, multiple-color, rotary, rotogravure, offset, and auto- 
matic feeding machinery. Problems in bindery operations involy- 
ing bindery machinery. Study of paper and inks, and their im- 
portance in the press room. Field trips. 


Sem. I, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 

Mr. Baker. (5-5) 

Industrial Education 359 Cooperative Printing (Off-Campus 
and Campus) 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 117, 255, 257. 

Full time work in a commercial shop under the supervision of a 
coordinator. Campus cooperative printing consists of production 
work in the school shop, under shop conditions. Maximum time 
required equivalent to two regular shop courses. 

On request for qualified students. 

All year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Baker and others. (24) 


WOODWORK 
Industrial Education 107 Elements of Hand Woodwork 


Basic processes in hand woodwork. Study and performance in 
sharpening and care of common hand tools. Study and perform- 
ance in getting out stock, laying out, and making common joints 
and construction through the use of exercises and a project involv- 
ing fundamental or basic processes and points. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Wigen, Mr. Paul Nelson. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 131 Elements of Machine Woodwork 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 107. 

Basic course with emphasis on operation of stationary and port- 
able machinery, combinations of operations typical in modern 
processes in industry. Applied in machining stock for one or more 
projects to be at least partially assembled. Use of working draw- 
ings, stock cutting bills, patterns, rods, jigs, and templates. 
Kinds, characteristics, and classifications of wood and lumber. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Hansen. (3-7) 
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Industrial Education 215 Cabinet Work I (Case and 
Furniture Making) 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 131. 
Making projects suitable for senior high school classes. Use of 
working drawings or models, or both, and stock cutting bills. A 
wide range of stationary and portable machinery will be used as 
extensively as possible. Order of procedure, a special system of 
face marking and laying out, smoothing, and assembling are 
stressed. Construction characteristics, kinds and uses of joints, 
and detailed dimensions for parts and location of joints will be 
studied. Tests will be taken on a laboratory basis for moisture 
content, shrinkage, expansion, and case hardening of wood; tem- 
perature and relative humidity of atmosphere, and consequent ef- 
fect on wood will be taken. A graph showing daily changes in at- 
mosphere will be made by the class. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Hansen. (3-7) 


Industrial Education 311 Cabinet Work II (Case and 
Furniture Designing) 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 131, 215. 

A field trip to furniture stores and the Art Institute Selection, 
designing, making full size, working drawings, stock cutting bills, 
sample job plans, routing procedure, laying-out patterns, rods, 
templates, and jigs for cabinets or furniture project the senior 
high school boys can make. Junior high school or college pro- 
jects may be chosen occasionally. Supplemented by study and 
application of proportion, space division, contour, and surface en- 
richment in industrial arts design. 

Sem. I, II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Hansen. (3-7) 


Industrial Education 411 Cabinet Work III (Advanced 
Cabinet and Furniture Making) 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 131, 215, 311. 
Advanced cabinet and furniture work somewhat on a thesis basis. 
An extension, application, and try-out of the work done in Ind. 
Ed. 311, each student building the project he designed and made 
working drawings for. A factory field trip is recommended be- 
fore taking this course. Special curricular and extra-curricular 
freedom in the use of the mill room, cabinet shop, and equipment 
are offered in and after this course. 
Sem. I, II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Hansen. (10) 
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Industrial Education 219 Carpentry I 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 131. 
Surveying and staking out for buildings; concrete forms con- 
structed for a section comprising footings, wall, flue, beam, and 
stairway; stripping of concrete forms; floor framing, wall fram- 
ing, and roof framing in actual house construction; the steel 
square as used in roof framing; sheathing, shingling, and insulat- 
ing; correlation between workers in carpentry and between the 
building trades. Reference assignments and “round table” dis- 


cussions. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Paul C. Nelson. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 319 Carpentry II 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 131, 219. 
Review of equal pitch roof framing; study and construction of un- 
equal pitch roof framing; cornice construction, porch framing and 
finishing; exterior trimming; scaffold construction; study of build- 
ing materials; quantity surveying and ordering materials; pro- 
jects for teaching carpentry; workers in the carpentry trades; 
reference assignments and “round table” discussions. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Pauli C. Nelson. (3-7) 


Industrial Education 421 Carpentry II 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 181, 219, 319. 

Interior finishing; elements of stair building; polygonal and 
curved roof and ceiling construction; structural design in fram- 
ing; structural and aesthetic design in finishing; organizing 
teaching material and shop equipment for courses in carpentry; 
supervision of a carpentry teaching job; carpentry: as a life 
work; reference assignments and reports. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Paul C. Nelson. (10) 


Industrial Education 116 General Woodwork I 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 107. 
Study and performance in Three Units, namely: Woodturning, 
Upholstery, and Carpentry. General Shop, rotating plan in three- 
week periods. Projects are used as the basis for all units of 
work, exercises being used only where preliminary performance is 


necessary. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 


Mr. P.C. Nelson. (2-8) 
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Industrial Education 263a General Woodwork II 
(Millwork) 

Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 181. 
Extension of Ind. Ed. 131 with major attention on problems in 
Industrial Mill Work. Projects will vary according to practical 
demands which furnish suitable problems for correlation with 
carpentry, architectural details, and cabinet work. Making sash, 
doors, built-in cabinet work, window and door frames, moldings, 
or milling stock for ohetr classes will be done on a production 


basis. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 

Mr. Hansen. (8-7) 
Industrial Education 263b General Woodwork II 


(Mill-Wrighting) 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 131. 
Care and maintenance of woodworking machinery, machine saw 
and knife fitting, band saw brazing, aligning and adjusting parts 
of machines, babbeting and adjusting bearings, belting and power 
transmission problems, installing new equipment, laying out and 
making molding knives and general repair work to keep equip- 
ment in condition. Cutting angles, backing clearance, grinding 
bevels, cutting speeds, rates of feed and shop lay-outs will be 


studied. 
Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Hansen. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 364 General Woodwork III 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 131, 216. 

A variety of form and surface enrichment to enlarge experiences 
which have or will not be acquired in other courses. 
Form Enrichment: Making tapered and cabriole legs, curved 
rails, shaping, sticking, coping, molding, turning. Making curved 
parts by saw kerfing, by building up cores to be veneered, by lam- 
inating, and steaming and bending. 
Surface Enrichment: Veneering, inlaying, overlaying, carving, 
fiuting, reeding, routing, punching, caning and piercing, or fret 
sawing. 
These may be applied on parts for projects to be completed later, 
or on exercises which may be used as demonstration samples. 
Sem. I, I; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Hansen or Mr. P. C. Nelson. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 240 Boat Building I 
Prerequisites: I. E. 107, 181, 121, 118. 
Planning and building the principal types of small boats. Ele- 
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ments of proportion and shape and their relationship to sea- 
worthiness, safety, ease of handling, and speed. Kinds and treat- 
ment of wood and other boat materials. Joints and joining. 
Painting and water-proofing. 

Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Paul C. Nelson. 


Industrial Education 447 Cooperative Work on Campus 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 181, 215, 811. 


This work is on a production basis. Building equipment, teaching 
demonstration models, etc., in the mill room and cabinet shop. 
Only such jobs as are suitable and provide definite training ex-~ 
perience will be taken on. 

Sem. I, IT. - Credit: 2 
Mr. Hansen. (24) 


Industrial Education 448 Cooperative Work in Industry 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 181, 215, 311. 


Through affiliations with industry, opportunities are available for 
practical experience in woodworking plants in nearby cities. Ap- 
plications on Smith-Hughes requirements are frequently made. 
A conference with instructor in charge is necessary before as- 
signment. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Hansen, Nelson, Wigen, Curran and others. 


Industrial Education 353 Furniture Upholstery I 


Upholstering tools and equipment; materials used; cost of mate- 
rials and equipment; chair frame construction for upholstery; pad 
seat and pad back upholstery; the spring seat and spring back; 
overstuffed furniture; curved back upholstering; study of leathers, 
tapestries, velours, mohairs; planning and cutting the covering 
materials; repairing upholstered furniture. 


S. 8. only, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Curran. (1-9) 


Industrial Education 373: Furniture Upholstery I 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 353. 


Course includes larger and more difficult jobs in overstuffed fur- 
niture or antique furniture. More emphasis is placed on plan- 
ning, ordering, and cutting covering material. Student may choose 
type of job to build. 

S.S. only, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Curran. (10) 
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Industrial Education 133 Home Craft and Repair Work 


Simple furniture repairing and reupholstering; footstools of vari- 
ous styles made and upholstered; designing, making, and finish- 
ing toys; games and puzzles for children of different ages; bird 
houses and feeders; doll furniture; nursery furniture; garden 
furniture; tool boxes; window boxes; window shelves; tie racks; 
watch holders; book racks; shoe racks; slipper boxes; weather 
vanes; wind mills. Small power machines may be used. Instruc- 
tion planned with groups and with individuals. Each student 
may select types of work suited to his needs.. This course offers 
suggestions to teachers, to members of home workshop clubs, 
and amateur craftsmen. Open to men and women. 

S. S. only. Credit: 2 
Mr. Curran. 


Industrial Education 221 a - Painting and Decorating I 


Study and practice in application and uses of basic finishes on old 
and new wood and metal work, including refinishing. Modern 
practices in finishing, including air spraying. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Wigen. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 221 b Painting and Decorating II 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 221 a. 


Study and practice in color mixing, color combinations, and ap- 
plications in various mediums. Practice in two tone methods, 
stenciling, stripping, decalcomaning, applying finishes in plastic 
paints, glazing, and blending, etc. 

Sem. I, Il; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Wigen. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 225 Patternmaking I 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 107, 227. 


Wood patterns of machine parts for casting in iron, brass, and 
aluminum. Study of types of work performed by patternmakers. 
Patternmaking allowances; shellacking a pattern to convey in- 
formation to a molder. Patterns involving solid, split, and seg- 
mental construction. Core boxes for whole and half cores, right 
and left hand, interchangeable baked sand cores. Patternmaking 
materials, Visit to a foundry. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. (2-8) 
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Industrial Education 325 Patternmaking II 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 225, 248. 


Patterns for sheave wheel; bevel gear blank; mounted and gated 
patterns for production work; irregular shaped patterns and 
match plates. 2 in. soil pipe fittings involving bench and lathe 
work and built up core box construction. Segmental pulley con- 
struction involving spokes, webs, and bosses. Survey of pattern- 
making and organization of instructional material. 

Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. (2-8) 


Industrial Education 327 Patternmaking III 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 325. 


Planning and building patterns for a small machine such as drill 
press, bench grinder, electric motor. Place of patternmaking in 
industry. Study of construction of patternmaking for sweep work 
in the foundry. Pattern shop equipment plans for school shop. 
Sem. I, II; Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Milnes. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Industrial Education 249 Masonry I 


Elements of bricklaying, including spreading in the various bonds, 
corners, walls, chimneys; piers; building of pilasters, construc- 
tion of arches, walling in window frames; building of fireplaces. 
Fundamentals of concrete work such as sidewalks, curbs and 
gutters, foundations, walls, steps, cisterns, septic tanks, retain- 
ing walls, stuccoing, terrazza and ornamental garden furniture, 
birdbaths, benches, flower boxes, tables, etc. Preparation of mod- 
ern instructional material; analysis of the trade for instructional 
purposes, including related and occupational information. Dem- 
onstrations and class work carried on in actual trade practice 
conditions. Optional units in concrete work are available when 
necessary. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. 


Industrial Education 251 Masonry II 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 249. 


A continuation of Masonry I in advanced problems; speed work; 
motion study; analysis of the more complicated phases of ma- 
sonry; related work and assignments for class reports. Possible 
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instructional distributions in high schools and vocational includ- 
ing shop layouts. Costs of equipment, trade tests, scaffolding, 
safety and hygiene; estimating. Optional units in concrete work 
available when necessary. 

Sem. I, II. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. 


Industrial Education 354 General Building Construction I 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 219, 249. 

Lectures, field study reports, and analytical studies in general 
building construction. Materials, building trends, codes, modern 
definitions of good practice and economics of building construc- 
tion. Preparation of instructional and guidance material. Iden- 
tification of content for consumer, home owner, and builder values. 
Sem. II, Jr. or Sr. year. Credit: 2 
Mr. Ray. 


Allen, Evelyn M. 
Alvord, Evelyn M. 
Anderson, Selma M 
Anderson, Stuart A. 
Beach, Harry A. 
Becher, Harold E. 


Behringer, Charles A. 


Berg, Clarence A. 
Betterley, Ralph E. 
Bjornson, 
Bradley, Doris E. 
Brenner, Carl J. 
Bressler, Edward F. 
Brown, Marion A. 


Carlson, Rosamond L. 


Carp, Reuben 
Charlick, LeRoy E. 
Chase, Marion E. 


Christopherson, Elizabeth 


Corosolla, Ernest A. 


Cryderman, Charles E. 
Curran, Frederick L. 


Damm, Lucille F. 
Damm, Verna E. 
Danicison, Dan E. 
Daugherty, Paul L. 
Diedrich, Helen E. 
Dixon, Richard J. 
Doyle, Eugene W. 
Ebert, Ernest R. 


Engebretson, Wilbur C. 
Erickson, Illmi Luella 


Erpenbach, Loyd W. 
Fvirer, Albert J. 
fleming, Lucile M. 
Forno, Rose M. 


Gaertner, Heinrich J. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Gilker, Hal 

Govin, James L. 
Green, Jane 
Gunderson, Harriet 
Gunz, Virginia 
Haase, Carl J. 
Hansen, Paul B. 
Henning, Janice L. 
Hislop, George B. 


Hockenbrock, Eunice M. 
Hoernemann, Edmund 


Adams, Evelyn C. 


Ainger, Robert F, 


Allen, Margaret E. 
Arnoldt, Charles G. 
Baun, Dorothy A. 


Beauchamp, Clarence J. 


Berger, Lewis W. 
Bogaard, Alex H. 


Braaten, Lawrence C. 


Braker, Orvetta N. 
Braun, Merceda A. 


Clifford E. 


New Richmond, 


STUDENT ROSTER 
1934-35 


* £ KK 


Senior Class 


Bessemer, Mich. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Osseo, Wis. 
Menomonie, . 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, 
Menomonie, 
Elmwood, 
Menomonie, 
Menomonie, Wis. 
East Orange, N.J. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Wis. 
Eau Claire, 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Highland, Mich. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Superior, Wis. 

Ironwood, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Menomonie, Wis. 
Columbus, Wis. 
Columbus, Wis. 

Manitowoc, Wis. 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Menomonie, 

Menomonie, 
Superior, 4 
Stanley, Wis. 
Virginia, Minn. 

Elk Mound, Wis. 

Menomonie, Wis. 


Glenwood City, Wis. 


Bessemer, Mich. 
Neenah, Wis. 


Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 


So. Hibbing, Minn. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
Milwaukee, 


Menomonie, 


Fountain City, Wis. 


Racine, Wis. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Junior 


Hollen, Seimer A. 
Horman, Woodrus F. 
Huydahl, Elwood V. 
Jackson, Warren S. 
Jeffery, Doris H. 
Johnson, Grace A. 
Judish, Frank L. 
Keller, Harry E. 
Klatt, Dick G. 
Klatt, Ramona A. 
Kranzusch, Ray F. 
Kubach, Walter F. 
Lange, Erie F. 
Ledin, Clarence T. 
Lewis, Erle Vernon 
Lohr, Karl T. 
Lohrie, Benjamin J. 
Lotwin, Gertrude, 


McClelian, Clarence F. 


McLaughlin, Lucile 


Martinson, Helmer M. 


May, Russell W. 
Millenbach, Ivan G. 
Moody, Cordelia Ann 
Nibbe, Mary L. 
Nichols, Alice M. 
Oass, Leonard T. 


O’Connell, Gordon L. 
Patrick 


O'Connor, J. 
Peterson, Charles R. 
Puhl, Lester G. 
Reinhard, Paul M. 
Richert, Marlys R. 
Romine, Charles H. 
Rowe, Charles W. 
Schroeder, Delta K. 
Shaw, Francis B. 


Smilanich, Amelia M. 


Snoyenbos, Dorr C. 


Fond du Lac, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
Bensenville, Ill. 
Strum, Wis. 
Shullsburg, Wis. 
Bessemer, Mich. 
Stambaugh, Mich 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, 
Sandusky, 
Minocqua, 
Superior, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Elmwood, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Downing, Wis. 
Chassell, Mich. 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Chippewa Falls, 


Mt. Hope, 
Menomonie, 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 

Rib Lake, Wis. 
Menomonie, 
Eau Claire, 
Menomonie, 

Madison, 
Beloit, 
Platteville, 


Chisholm, Minn. 
Mondovi, Wis. 
Wis. 


Stein, Harriet M. Wisconsin Dells, 


Strese, Dorothy D. 
Swenson, Erling F, 
Swiston, Mary E 


Van Valkenburg, Harley J. 


Watson, Grace K 


Wolske, Lawrence E. 
Woodworth, Harland M. 


Class 


Durand, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Washburn, Wis. 
Chetek, Wis. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Camino, Cal. 


Menomonie, Wis.Brown, Evelyn K. New Richmond, Wis. 
Genoa City, Wis. Bubeck, Ruth E. Cadott, Wis. 


River Falls, Wis. 
Janesville, Minn. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Abbotsford, Wis. 
Elk Mound, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Athens, Wis. 


Carlson, Elsa M. 
Cole, Jane M. 
Darling, Dorothy 
DeRubeis, Zenda J. 
Doyle, Betty Ann 
Duffy, John Arthur 
Einum, James R. 
Embretson, Oscar 
Epstein, Doris L. 


Eveleth, Minn. 
Superior, Wis. 
Minn. 


Stanley, 


Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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Erpenbach, Marie 
Feirer, John L. 
Finney, Mary Catherine 
Fladoes, Clara 

Foster, Roy I. 

Fuller, Ann 

Punk, Mary Lou 
Gauvin, Arthur L. 
Giese, Willis E. 
Giovannini, Steve F. 
Gracie, sig A., Jr. Nashwauk. Minn. 
Gwynn. Rov V. Nabseott. W. Va. 
Hankwitz. Marg’ite H. Fond du Lae, Wis. 


Elk Mound, 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Colfax, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Eau Galle, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hanson, Erwin D. Jexandria. Minn. 
Hanson, Lillian C. Bayfield, Wis. 
Hanson, Marie L. Racine, Wis. 
Hill, Merle M. Arcadia, Wis. 


Hokenstrom, Dayton S. 


Houg, Wallace O. 
Howison,. Dorothy R. 
Huber, Hybert H. 
Hylland, Olive P. 
Johnson, Charles A. 
Kaiser. Lawrence J. 
Kubalek, Harry J. 
Larson, Adelaide R. Duluth, Minn. 
Larson, Viola Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lauermann, PhvIMs M. Alexandria, Minn. 
Lindstrom, Osear H. Biwabik. Minn. 
Lonnholm, Julius D. erior. Wis. 
Ludvigson. John W. Elk Mound. Wis. 
Lundell, Leonard W. Cloauet. Minn. 
McCulloch, Maleolm L. Menomonie. Wis. 
McEachron, Marion E. DePere, Wis. 
MeLeod. James M. Menomonie. Wis. 


Chippewa Falls, 

Ls 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Whitewater, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Milwankee, Wis. 
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Moltzau, Hughitt 
Mullen, Agnes S. 
Mullen, Ragna S. 
Murray, Marie M. 
Myrick, Vincent J. 
Nelson, Eunice A. 
Ney, Bernard P. 
Olsen, Gordon E. 
Olson, William FE. 
Owen, Wilma Louise 
Patrick, Vivian A. 
Paulson, Lenora J. 
Peck, Evelyn 
Pickering. Inez D. 
Pierson, Theodore K. 
Price, Kirby J. 
Rupps. Frank John 
Ruosink, Florence B. 
Salzman, Dorothy L. 
Sandvie, Edwin 
Scherreeker, Ann L. 
Schultz, Marine R. 
Shafer. Jovee A. 
Sherman. Robert V. 
Siefert, Edwin W. 
Skeels, Catherine L. 


Menomonie, Wis. 
Bloomer, Wis. 
Bloomer, Wis. 

Antigo, Wis. 

Blk Mound, Wis. 

Owen, Wis. 

Elk Mound, Wis. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ironwood, Mich. 
Downing, Wis. 

Whitewater, Wis. 
Carpio, N. D. 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Eliendale, Minn. 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Tronwood, Mich. 
Hudson, Wis. 

Beecher, TIl. 

Menomonie, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Hibbing, Minn. 

Menomonie, Wis. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


Spaulding, Esther L. Barahoo, Wis. 
Steinke, Aenes E Barahoo, Wis. 
Stubb, Arvid J. Superior, Wis. 


Swan, Edith B. Wauwatosa. Wis. 
Swanson, Myrtle M. phere Mich. 
Thomas, Flaine M. Evansville, Wis. 
Turner, Maurice N. Black River Falls, Wis, 
Vennes Grant R. Menomonie, Wis. 


Volp, Glenn F. -Menomonie, Wis. 


Magacnini, Fred J. 
Meath, Stella 
Miller, Irma A. 


Adams, Harvey J. 
Anderson, Emily F. 


Virginia. Minn. 
Cylon, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Wallner. Leo D. 
Webb, Edna Grace 
Williams, John S. 


Sophomore Class 


Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Janesville, Minn. 
Vireinia. Minn. 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Hendrickson. Harry G. Menomonie, Wis. 


Arntson. Clarence A. 
Baier, Harvey H. 
Barbo, Acdur A. 
Becker, Florence A. 
Borland, Rena FE. 
Braaten. Conrad M. 
Browe, Leonard A. 
Brown. Lowell FE. 
Christianson, Peter F. 
Colter, Myrtle T. 
Creo, Elliott F. 
Curran, Mary E. 
Davison. Dorothy 
Dee, Mery 

Dolejs, Joseph M. 
Duda, Franklin E. 
Ereckmann, Norman S. 
Flanagan, Eleanor F. 
Flick. Doris N. 
Freeman, Richard 
Gardner, Dorothy 
Gebhardt. Bernice I. 
Good, Helen M. 
Gregg, Robert F. 
Griffin, Wayne R. 
Hamerly, Louis P. 
Hellum, Jack P. 


Menomonie. Wis. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Le Center. Minn. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Colfax, Wis. 
Menomenie, Wie. 
Menomonie. Wis. 
Rib Take, Wis. 
Racine. Wis. 
Menomonie. Wis. 
Menomonie. Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
ntiao, Wis, 
Racine. Wis. 
Sioux City. Iewa 
Stanley, Wis. 
a Crosse, Wis. 
Menomonie. Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie. Wis. 
Menomonie, 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Herpst, Marion L. 
Herwig. Erma E. 


Elmwood, Wis. 
Arlington, Wis. 


Hipke, Mary Virginia 
Holman, Jay FH. 
Honaas, Olaf O. 
Jewett, Verne H. 
Joos, Mabel A. 
Kelley, Mary Jean 
Keown. Huch 
Kubalek, Marion C. 
Laurich, Olga A. 
Lloyd, Dorothy B. 
Lulloff, Rosemary C. 
MacMiller, Franklin L. 
Martin, Jane 
Martin, Mildred G. 
Millar, Donald R. 
Miller, Marion A. 
Milnes, Harold Jack 
Nelson, Anita 
Nelson, Viero 
Neubauer, Gerhardt F. 
Neverdahl. Lorraine E. 
Nowack, Eugenia K. 
Olson, Harriet D. 
Omsted, Dorothy E. 
Overbeck, Allouise 


Stanley, Wis. 
Barron, Wis. 

Elk Mound. Wis. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Alma Center, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Mt. Berry, Georgia 
Milwankee, Wis. 
Eveleth, Minn. 
Randolph, Wis. 
Greenleaf, 
Wheeler, Wis. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Lynxville, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Stanley, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Watertown, Wis. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
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Pence, Homer O. Menomonie, Wis. 
Price, Margery C. Menomonie, Wis. 
Rice, Kathryn E. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Roberts, Robert M. Charleston, W. Va. 
Rosenthal, Herbert W. West Allis, Wis. 
Sand, William M. Menomonie, Wis. 
Sawyer, Barbara E. Neenah, Wis. 
Schulz, Harold A. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sjolander, Margaret A. Holmen, Wis. 


Skinner, Sidney 

Somsen, Raymond A. 
Stanton, Harriett A. 
Steiner, Elner Marie 


Anderson, Mrs. Emma Menomonie, Wis. 
Andrews, Doris E. Rock Falls, Wis. 
Ausman, Lorraine E, Blk Mound, Wis. 
Averill, Marie L. Lugerville, Wis. 
Bahls, Doris G. Cottage Grove, Minn. 
Bakken, Ward Menomonie, Wis. 
Berge, George Colfax, Wis. 
Blank, Keil E. Oconto, Wis. 
Blank, Neil E. Oconto, Wis. 
Boehlke, Florence K. Eau Claire, Wis 
Boire, Willa E. Bruce, Wis. 
Bondelie, Paul D. Madison, Wis. 
Braker, William W. Menomonie, Wis. 
Brekke, Palmer O. Menomonie, Wis. 
Brown, Ardis M. Menomonie, Wis. 
Bryant, Virginia N. Menomonie, Wis. 
Carlsen, Darvey E. Grantsburg, Wis. 
Chenoweth, Carol L. Renville, Minn. 
Christiansen, Ardys E. Amery, Wis. 
Christophersen, Irene M. Menomonie, Wis. 
Clausen, Douglas Luck, Wis. 
Duesing, Georgia E. Menomonie, Wis. 
Esenstad, Thea G. Menomonie, Wis. 
Fortin, John E. Knapp, Wis. 
Fox, Staniey L. Waseca, Minn 
Friedl, Agnes A. Antigo, Wis. 
Gantzer, Helen F. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gates, Bertha M. Bloomington, Wis. 
Good, Ruth C. Menomonie, Wis. 
Graslie, Lorene L. Spring Valley, Wis. 
Gronseth, Osear A. Stoughton, Wis. 
Hall, Thomas F. Menomonie, Wis. 
Hansen, Jeannette E. Menomonie, Wis. 
Hellum, Anne Marie Menomonie, Wis. 
Henderson, Pedro _Cadott, Wis. 
Hughes, Aileen EB. Neillsville, Wis. 
Jeatran, Thea Menomonie, Wis. 
Jilek, Alice P. Menomonie, Wis. 
Johnson, Fanchon Eau Claire, Wis. 
Johnson, Kenneth G. Amery, Wis. 
Johnson, Robert O. Menomonie, Wis. 
Karlen, Calvin H. Boyceville, Wis. 
Kees, Galen D. Durand, Wis. 
Keith, Betty J. Menomonie, Wis. 
Keyes, Paul V. Dalias, Wis. 
Klatt, Mary Ellen Elmwood, Wis. 
Knutson, George H. Eau Claire, Wis. 
Kuckenbecker, John E. Menomonie, Wis. 
Kuester, Allan A. Menomonie, Wis 
Laatsch, Earl E. Milwaukee, Wis. 
La Tondresse, Walter R. Racine, Wis. 
Leyhe, William S Plymouth, Wis. 
Lindgren, Lawrence F. Cadott, Wis. 
Lotz, Charles W. Cadott, Wis. 
Lullof, Marjorie J. Greenleaf, Wis. 


Eveleth, Minn. 


Woodville, 
Appleton, 


Wis. 


Nashwauk, Minn. 


Wis. 


Stephens, Allen J. 
Sturmer, Carolyn F. 


Freshman Class 


Elmwood, Wis. 


Bloomington, Wis. 


Styer, Lois L. Menomonie, Wis. 
Thomas, David E. Waukegan, IIl. 
Trettin, Vincent J. Menomonie, Wis. 
Waters, Kenneth R. Shell Lake, Wis. 
Woerth, Dorothy L. Menomonie, Wis. 
Wood, James W. Miiford, Ill. 
Worman, Darby Sand Creek, Wis. 
Zastrow, Loretta M. Fountain City, Wis. 
Zeilinger, Charles J. Eau Galle, Wis. 
Zierath, Marian E. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Lutze, Hildegarde L. Sheboygan, Wis. 
McCulloch, Gordon E. Menomonie, Wis. 
Malm, Adeline V. Madison, Wis. 
Maly, Patricia G. Saxon, Wis. 
Mather, Arthur B. Nevada, Iowa 
Maxwell, Neil J. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Milbrot, Velda A. Oakfield, Wis. 
Miller, Norman M. Menomonie, Wis. 
Milliren, Harriet M. Menomonie, Wis. 
Moldenhauer, EHilert H. Fall Creek, Wis. 
Morrison, Roy S. Menomonie, Wis. 
Mueller, Mary E. New Ulm, Minn. 
Neison, Eleanore Mae Ashland, Wis. 
Nelson, Rodney M. New Auburn, Wis. 
Neubauer, Eugene E. Menomonie, Wis. 
Nutter, DeWayne O. Menomonie, Wis. 
Nutter, Vernetta M. Menomonie, Wis. 
Olstad, Harry B. Menomonie, Wis. 
Owens, Delmar D. Knapp, Wis. 
Packard, LouCile E. Menomonie, Wis. 
Paulson, Harold L. Stoughton, Wis. 
Plutshack, Robert F. Menomonie, Wis. 
Pope, Byron E. Knapp, Wis. 
Potter, Roselyn D. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Quilling, Jane L. Menomonie, Wis. 
Quilling, Sara B. Menomonie, Wis. 
Rausch, Alma G. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richert, Robert V. Menomonie, Wis. 
Riggert, Margaret L. Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Roang, John Stoughton, Wis, 
Robinson, Helen M. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Roen, Arlene A. Menomonie, Wis. 
Rowe, Norma B. Colfax, Wis. 
Ruud, Melford H. Madison, Wis. 
Saecker, Lucile I. Independence, Wis. 
Samdahl, Allan E. Menomonie, Wis. 
Sawyer, Marvin R. Neenah, Wis. 
Schabacker, Clarence L. Menomonie, Wis. 
Schill, Rozella E. Menomonie, Wis. 
Schnitger, Harriet W. Watertown, Wis. 
Scott, Madalene M. Knapp, Wis. 
Selves, Elliott A. Neillsville, Wis. 
Smith, Bernice M. Menomonie, Wis. 
Smith, June M Fond du Lae, Wis. 
Snively, Mary Francis Menomonie, Wis. 
Stallman, Mae Margaret Menomonie, Wis. 
Steiner, Marjory C. Appleton, Wis. 
Stolen Andreas Madison, Wis. 
Styer, Leo E. Menomonie, Wis. 
Talcott, Ruth M. Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Tomlin, Beulah E. Evansville, Wis. 
Trettin, Elizabeth Appleton, Wis. 
Vasey, Charles Kenneth Menomonie, Wis. 
Vincent, Roy W. Eau Claire, Wis. 
Vincent, Vernon R. Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Voight, Edna M. Menomonie, Wis. Wilson, David A. Menomonie, Wis, 
Volp, Earl A. Menomonie, Wis. Wilson, Mary Blair Menomonie, Wis. 
Von Gonten, Gordon B. Racine, Wis. Winning, Delmar F. Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Webb, Betty M. Viola, Wis. Wivel, William R. Tocnite, Minn. 
Webert, Maurice Q. Elk Mound, Wis. Worman, Darby Sand Creek, Wis. 
Weisman, Kenneth P. Menomonie, Wis. Zeug, Neil Elmwood, Wis. 


Graduate Students 


Burbidge Earl L. Menomonie, Wis. Larson, Roy 0. Menomonie, Wis. 
Howe, Henry F. Brodhead, Wis. Swenson, Jane E. Menomonie, Wis. 


* ¢ # 

Administration, Officers of .........-. 6 TART OEY, :6icccins moweeeiseneeciee es d:c6ess 32 
SON Soars aha sisarecatsciale wrerbcamnet elsenioxe 26 Shop and Laboratory ............++. $2 
Aeronautics .....ss.00,00 re wwiesmeaeree For School Activities ...... ee 
Art (Home Economics) ..........0++: 83 | Foods ...--..s-seee jeeteawEews eewenees 86 
Athletic Field ........ ecesisies bee Caare SEP APOUGEY an 05'55b 0c enascneusescenbnces 99 

Auditorium ........... disle Dalsieaae wens 22 
Auto Mechanics ........ OS 3, a eae ce 9g | General Mechanics ...... essence eevee 97 
General Metals ........secseee0s stEeeR 102 

BilOlOSy wu cv vicwccenesescaineacaede cease 17 
Board of Trustees .....ccccccceccccee 5 | Health of Students ...........000- 24, 26 
Building Construction ........sssecee- 111 | Historical Information .............-. 15 
Buildings and Equipment ............ 29 | Home Administration .......... bivwewe 90 
Ce nh te = te 990 | Home Economics .....--+eeseseeeeeees 50 
Home Economics Building .......... 21 BXt coccccceccccesevescvers -. 54, 83 
Industrial Education Building ...... 20 Clothing acid Westies .x6viceeess 54 
Trades Building ...............00++- 20 Family Administration ..........- 55 
BOGGS: ca digccrccicesuser was ese 52, 86 
Cabinet: Wotk<ecessaenctocsnususccsnes 106 Institution oononiios Sas asereexes 53 
Cafeteria. ssicce:acsicatisns waccea wwe awe eu's 35 Vocational Home Economics ...... 56 
CQIGNGA?  peicccewaenemnion ye hewsiewaw enine 4 | Home Management House ..........-- 25 
Carpontey® 2.54 sSuanerrnoeranseaoehw tet 107 (See Home Administration) ...... 9t 

Chemistry ........+. TASER RES eweseer te 
Clothing and Textiles ......... Saiees gs | Infirmary ..... ee eecceccees crseesececs Of 

Coeebing: caiciciinesesccewade teens sone 74 
Cisinusitbabe cot Faculty Peonnnene av ag Library ..... ee ee ee: 
Coaparative: Work (ind Ed.) ieee Ad Location .......- $56: 206: 009-66-00 4:8 446080) 15 
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